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SKETCHES  OF  SERMONS. 

m^m- 

SERMON  BY  TEE  BLIND  PREACHER. 

On  Sunday  evening  the  Rev.  W.  Milburne,  of  Mobile, 
delivered  a  very  earnest,  able  and  effective  discourse  in  the 
Sand  fit.  Methodist  Church  in  Brooklyn,  to  a  large  and  at- 
tentive audience.  Text :  "  Let  every  man  prove  his  own 
"  work."  (Gal.  vi,  4.)  Of  his  sermon  it  would  be  unjust  to 
to  give  a  synopsis  ;  because  no  synopsis  could  convey  an 
aceurate  conception  of  the  address.  It  was  a  connected 
whole  ;  every  part  was  complete  of  itself,  yet  inseparably 
united  with  the  rest,  end  it  covered  an  entire  field  of 
spiritual  speculation. 

"We  might  give  a  cohmin  of  splendid  sentences  from 
our  notes ;  but,  as  they  would  not  form  a  sketch  of  the  Ser- 
mon, we  shall  confine  ourself  to  an  enumeration  of  a  few 
of  the  thoughts  which  the  reverend  gentleman  expounded. 

He  began  by  remarking  that  the  majority  of  men  forgot 
that  duty  was  of  a  universal  nature— they  exacted  from 
others  what  they  never  expected  themselves  to  do.  The 
unreasonable  claims  of  the  affections  was  a  very  great 
source  of  sorrow.  A  man  to  be  elevated  most  ex- 
pect much  from  himself.  Christianity  exalted  our  views  of 
personal  character  and  duty.  No  occupation  was  insignifi- 
cant, because  the  work  of  all  was  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  designs  or  the  Deity.  Every  man  and  every  woman 
had  his  or  her  duty.  In  the  amount  of  work  done,  not  in 
the  subject  of  work  assigned,  consisted  the  glory  of  hu- 
manity. 

'i  he" most  ordinary  scene  cf  human  life  is  so  full  of  ap- 
parent contradictions  end  perplexities  as  to  require  careful 
thought  to  understand  the  true  end  and  purpose  for  which 
it  was  given.  Great  ideas  never  lie  on  the  surface  of  things. 
The  process  of  acquiring  a  valuable  truth  is  often  as  im- 
portant as  the  truth  itself. 

1  he  relations  of  the  body  are  to  be  met — business  is  to 
be  attended  to— home  is  to  be  provided  for;  but  our  falla- 
cy is  in  looking  at  these  things  separate  from  their  heavenly 
connection.  We  come  to  look  c-t  them  as  disconnected 
from  virtue  and  religion,  whereas  religion  teaches  that  they 
all  form  one  scheme. 

V.  hat,  then,  is  our  work  ?  Two  fold.  The  first,  general 
—applying  to  ell  the  race  ;  the  second,  special — referring 
to  isolated  individuals.  The  general  answer  was — in  every 
way  to  make  ourselves  and  others  better.  This  is  the  par- 
amount idea  everywhere.  We  must  be  in  harmony  with 
the  universe— cur  life  must  be  beautiful,  even  as  it  is  inter- 
penetrated with  beauty.  A  man  has  his  own  nature  in 
trust.  Whenever  he  begins  to  think  lie  there  finds  disor- 
dered affections ;  yet  the  demand  of  God  is  that  he  be- 
c<  me  pine  in  heart.  Ihe  bpecial  mission  was  that  work 
which  God  had  beet  qualified  him  to  accomplish,  and  what- 
ever is  pood.  Whatever  is  really  noble  belongs  to  every 
man.  The  free  thought  and  the  working  will  r.re  given  to 
no  class — they  are  the  priceh  ss  treasures  of  all  hearts.  If 
such  qualities  be  properly  developed,  that  man  must  have 
a  great  power  over  others.  It  was  impossible  for  a  good 
man  to  be  powerless.  A  light  ihat  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot 
be  hid.  Ihe  world  cannot  became  so  wicked  as  not  to  be 
impressed  -Rith  the  heavenly  virtue  of  a  good  man. 

If  we  did  our  duty,  it  would  be  made  evident  by  our  ef- 
foits.  We  were  to  be  judged  by  our  fruits.  Pant  teaches 
us  to  prove  ourselves  by  our  woiks.  Evidence  of  our  bc- 
irg  a<  tucted  by  a  desire  for  the  accomplishment  of  tho 
Btern&re  v.  ill  w  ould  be  found  ■. 

1.  By  our  self-reliance.  The  majority  of  mankind  were 
afraid  of  acting  always  from  victim.  They  do  not  love 
Truth  f  o  devoutly  as  to  hazard  offending  their  friends  by 
fearlessly  assailing  Falsehood,  even  when  it  is  worshiped. 
Are  they  misrepresented  ?    All   irood  men  are ;  but,  for- 


getting  tbut,  and  in>siead  of  trusting  their  own  souls  and 
relying  on  the  justice  of  the  Ovcrsoul,  they  go  about  like 
beggars,  crying  for  words  of  sympathy — spiritual  alma. 
When  wo  buvo  become  impregnated  with  the  love  of  Him 
■whose  name  is  Love,  we  care  nut  for  the  suspicions  of 
friends  or  abuse  of  enemies — we  trust  in  God  and  in 
ourselves. 

2.  By  its  mighty  grasp  on  you.  When  you  love  Truth 
for  her  own  sake,  and  know  her  before  nrst  examining 
the  passports  without  which  she  is  denied  a  place  in  the 
creeds  of  multfiudes. 

3.  By  the  sensible  progress  of  your  spirit  in  loving,  in 
Buffering  and  in  sacrificing. 

4.  By  the  increase  of  our  influence  over  others. 

His  illustrations  were  as  admirable  as  his  aphorisms.  In 
clear,  calm,  earnest— seldom  impassioned— tones,  and  in  lan- 
guage elegant,  simple  and  succinct,  he  delivered  his  dis- 
course, delighting  the  philosopher  by  his  wisdom,  the  re- 
ligionist by  his  Christian  piety. 

Another  sermon  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  Melbourne  at 
the  Sands  st.  Church  next  Sunday  evening,  of  which  we 
Khali  give  a  fuller  report  than  our  space  permits  u*  to  de 
vote  to  the  present. 


^e7?f     ?  ;     Cheshire    far«A 


Mr.  Milburn,  the  Chaplain. 

Rev.  Mr  Milburn,  who  is  elected  Chaplain  of 
the  House,  is  only  about  thirty  years  of  age, — of 
decided  ability,  eloquent  in  his  calling,  and  of 
most  amiable,  excellent  and  social  character. — • 
For  some  years  ho  has  suffered  from  disease  in 
his  eyes,  which  renders  him  nearly  blind.  Some 
five  or  six  years  ago  he  was  chosen  Chaplain  of 
the  House,  and  gave  universal  satisfaction.  The" 
circumstances  of  his  election  at  that  time,  as  we 
have  heard  them  narrated,  were  curious  and  cred- 
itable. He  was  traveling  on  one  of  the  Western 
rivers,  in  a  steamboat, —  being  upon  one  his 
preaching  circuits.  lie  was  but  about  twenty- 
two  years  of  age,  and  seemed  even  younger.  A 
great  number  of  members  of  Congress  were  on 
board,  on  their  way  to  Washington,  and  had 
drawn  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  themselves  by 
card-playing,  drinking  and  profanity  As  Sun- 
day came  round  Mr.  Milburn  was  asked  to  preach  , 
which  he  did.  In  the  course  of  his  sermon  he 
addressed  himself  directly  to  the  members  of 
Congress,  and  rebuked  them  in  the  severest  terms 
for  the  reproach  their  conduct  was  calculated  to 
bring  upon  the  country,  in  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  and  enforced  upon  them  the  duty  of 
remembering  the  responsibilities  which  rested 
upon  them.  He  retired  to  his  room,  believing 
that  he  had  offended  them,  fearful  that  he  had 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  propriety,  but  con- 
scious that  he  had  discharged  his  duty.  Soon  af- 
tei  wards  a  Committee,  appointed  by  the  mem- 
bers, called  upon  him,  thanked  him  for  his  re- 
proofs, solicited  his  acceptance  of  a  purse  of 
money  they  had  made  up,  and  asked  permission 
to  present  his  name  as  candidate  for  Chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  His  assent  was 
given,  and  he  was  elected. 
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INTERESTING  LECTURE. 

Washington,  April  20,  1854. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Milburn,  Chaplain  Home  of  Reps. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  undersigned  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
request  that  you  will  deliver  your  Lecture  on  Young  Ame- 
rica, in  this  city,  at  such  time  as  may  suit  your  conve- 
nience. 

We  are,  respectfully,  your  friends, 


J.  A.  Campbell, 
John  Catron, 
John  Bell, 
A.  C.  Dodge, 
R.  Brodhead, 
Wm.  M.  Owin, 
J.  J.  Evans, 
J.  D.  Hoover, 
Benj.  Fit zp  a  trick, 
S.  A.  Douglas, 
J.  C.  Jones, 


A.  O.  Brown, 
R.  W.  Johnson, 
A.  P.  Butler, 
D.  Ratcliff, 

C.  C.  Clay, 
George  W.  Jones, 
James  Shields, 
W.  K.  Sebastian, 
Arch.  Dixon, 

D.  A.  Atchison, 
A.  H.  Colquitt. 


Washington,  April  24. 
Gentlemen  :  It  -will  afford  me  pleasure  to  comply  with 
your  request  to  deliver  my  lecture  on  Young  America,  at 
Carusi's,  on  Wednesday  evening  next. 

Respectfully,  your  friend,  W.  H.  MILBURN. 

Hons.  Judges  Campbell  and  Catron, 

Hons.  Messrs.    Fitzpatrick,   Clay,    Douglas,   and 
others. 
The  Lecture  will  commence  at  8  o'clock  P.  M.     Doors 
open  a  7£.     Tickets  25  cents,  to  be  had  at  the  door. 


New   y<>hk.  /y.y.j    Strnt-  We*ff/v    Tribune 
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THE  SOUTHERN  MAN 

▲  LECTURE   BY  THE   REV.  W.  H.  MIT  BURN. 

The  above  lecture,  the  last  of  the  Mercantile  Library  A.sso- 
ciation's  course,  was  delivered  on  Friday  evening,  at  Hope 
Cba[  el,  to  a  tolerably  large  audience.  The  folio wing  ia  an 
outline :  The  dreams  and  fables  of  the  South  and  East  are 
the  vases  of  the  most  stable  forms  wherein  we  have 
enshrined  cur  lives.  Without  the  fire  from  Shiimr,  where 
would  Saxondom  be  \  The  weather  has  much  to  do  wit  i  oar 
temporal  happiness.  Dulcinea  at  a  casement  through  which 
the  "  soft  South  "  gently  entering,  displaces  her  ringlets, 
•while  she  breathes  a  pensive  song  to  the  music  of  her  guitar, 
is  very  different  from  Dulcinea  in  a  shower  on  Broadway, 
holding  her  umbrella  in  one  hand,  and  her  draggled  skirt  in 
the  other.  John  Bull  goes  into  an  ecstacy  under  the  sky  of 
Italy ;  if  he  had  it  at  home,  !ie  would,  doubtless,  be  less 
surly.  Brother  Jonathan,  with  his  long  dreary  winter  to 
overcome,  chains  the  ice  and  frost  to  his  car— pirs 
fcr*h  all  the  forces  of  his  nature  to  turn  his  desert  into 
an  Eden.  His  active,  shrewd  character  is  the  result 
of  his  climate.  Shall  not  the  southern  clime  havd 
an  effect  on  the  southern  man?  The  airs  from  the  Gu"f 
redoJent  of  sweetness,  the  soft  dreamy  sky  th*5:  hangs  over 
him,  the  tall  grass  that  waves  around  his  dwelling,  the  tat* 
ury  of  nature  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  have  an  un- 
doubted influence  in  molding  his  person  and  forming  his  char- 
acter. Where  the  summer  lengthens  itself  into  nin^  eoatfa- 
uous  months,  where  the  day  is  delicious  and  the  night  cool 
end  spicy,  he  grows  up  a  noble  specimen  of  the  physical  man; 
endowed  with  nervous  vitality,  for  he  is  accustomed  fro:n 
his  earliept  years  to  the  most  active  exercises,  engaged  i a 
ail  tjie  athletic  sports  of  youth  on  foot  and  horseback,  in 
'  artl  f^e  field  ;  used  to  the  pistol  and  the  rift 
'  '-•      fet,  in  every  motion   f 
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thousand   I  >rn  man  can 

realize,  Bnd  thus  he  h>  ; 

I  ut  tl  fit  which  18] 

mind  thus  becomes  one  of  tho  peculiar  n 
ern  intellect     L<  t  come  from  w  \ 
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■\   gh  e  him   political  infor;:. 
for   l;e   is  i.i.'y   exercise    ia 

ring    men,     connects    him   with   the    statesman. 
When     a     child     he     probably     sat     on      the    knee 
of  the  best  of  the  country,  and 
Itch  is  the  relation  of  the  southern  child  to  age.    This 

what. of  foe  ascendancy  and  pos 
the  soul  rathe  floors  of  Congress,  not 

their  i  Bat  why  :xr 

exhibitions  of  the  southern  man's  intellectual  vii 
One  reason  is  that  the  cooqhest  )f  natun 

bs  much  of  his  energies  ;    but   that  is  not  th 
,   for  it  is  equally  true  of  tbe  North,  v. 
ion  for  literature  which  ad  driven  w 

anj  regard  to  cone 

by  thousands;  but,  at  the  North  there  is  o 
tively  little  social  life— the  southern  man  takes  it 
talk.    Visits  from  whole  families;  i  . 

utbern  custom  ;  in  the  delicious  intercourse  ■ 
long  summer  evenings,  in  a  festive,  but  calm  ai 
tireTy  untroubled  scene,  you  may  listen  to  discourse  that 
v.  aid  deligl  t  j  on  tx  \  ond  measure,  froro  o,  a  id 

ili:. est  children,  for  talking  conies  almost  as  a  gift  to  the 
soutl  e  There  is  no  na&al  twang;  no  "but"  nor 

"if" — tho*e  northern  impediment— but  an  ea-y  ilo-v  of 
irsation,  like-  the  gliding  of  a  brook.    No  twaddle  of 
Ism  restrains  the  merry  laugh  and  the  quaint 
conceit.    S.'ch  i3  the  perfume  in  which  the  thought  of  the 
South  if.    It  is  not  brought  into  the  market  as 

a  means  to  get  bread  ;  therefore  there  is  a  beauty,  afre.-h- 

n  aroma  about  it  that  you  seldom  meet  iu 
Men  ut  the  Sou;h  louk  on  the  northern  book  making  or 
writing  disease  as  dangerous  to  the  country.  The  time 
will  come  when  men  will  not  have  to  write  books  for 
bread  ;  then  we  shall  ste  the  spontaneous  outburst  of  our 
literature.  I  make  the  following  allusion  not  politically, 
but  ns  bringing  out  a  trait  of  nis  character :  Near  his 
palatial  mansion,  the  proper  residence  f  >r  him  and  his 
children,  (from  which  the  stranger  is  never  sent 
away  with  the  information  that  there  is  a  tavern t vo 
miles  di.-tant,)  there  is  a  village  of  thatched  cabins. 
Women  and  men  are  returning  cheerfully  from  their 
daily  labor,  happy  childjeu  run  out  of  the  huts  to  meet 
them.  One  is  a'frightful  old  black  woman,  trom  whom 
ore  of  your  children  would  run  in  affright;  his  child 
clings  to  her  witi  affection  Between  bim  and  this  ua- 
sig  1I3  old  woman  there  is  a  tie  of  sympathy  and  love 
binds  black  tc  whfre-  by  a  thousand  bonds  which 
people  of  the  North  cannot  realize.  She  was  his 
perhaps  ^js  mother's  al«o.  His  boys  play  with  those  of 
his  people,  wrestle  w  ith  them,  a  fair  trial  of  manly  strength, 
which  rather  nor  overseer  controls.    The  master's  child  is 

d  as  a  lord,  but  in  dearer  to  them  than  thei 
children.  This  boy  grows  up;  he  i3  bound  to  provide  for 
fit  mental,  moral  and  physical  welfare  of  his  people; 
bound  to  provide  them  with  teachers  of  the  way  to 
heaven.  Almott  every  large  plantation  I  am  acquainted 
v.  ithhasits  religious  services,  its  catechetical  instructor  in 
r<  hav  i  .  :  ied  to  even  on 

^■ven  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  harvest.  Those  people  love  their  master  and  his 
femily.  They  would  willingly  give  their  lives  for  them. 
Thus"  there  is  opened  a  peculiar  phase  in  the  southern 
men's  life  which  we  here,  and  people  in  other  c  mntriea, 
ad.  Thev  aie  not  stacks  and  stones  to 
him  ;  they  are  bis  property,  but  they  have  a  claim  on  his 
heart  which  he  is  always  willing  to  allow.  This  i-  no  do- 
•'  the  h:st!';-tivn  of  Slavwry.  n$r  of  hi 

he  is  abb-    o  make  i->r  himself  at  the  proper 
him  to   make  it.     I  have  but   gi 
te  Llcl  your  perception  of  the  southern  mam 
He  --hii}  bus  hi3  affections  bound  up  in  his  domestic  circle. 


ebple  of  the  JNortb,  though  not  social,  yet  live  very 
much  pubikly ;  large  bequests  to  public  objects,  ur;' 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth  characterize  them.  Perhaps  while 
the>  see  the  mote  in  a  brother's  eye  they  neglect  tn 
in  their  own;  perhaps  their  sympathies,  being  for  re- 
mote objects,  are  sometimes  misplaced;  bat  the  south- 
ern man  has  the  heathen  oa  his  estate,  the  suffering  aad 
the  sorrowful  about  him;  and  toward  them  his  sympathies 
become  active.  It  is  said  he  gives  from  impulse  and  ir 
regularly.  I  do  not  dispute  it,  nor  undervalue  principle  ; 
yet  I  think  it  is  well  to  have  a  heart  b&ck  of  your  chirity. 
This  man  has  faults  as  well  as  virtues.  At  times  he  is 
lazy,  n<  gligent,  hot  tempered,  extravagant  iu  speech  and 
act.  He  gets  up  no  cases  of  crim.  con.  *or  libel ; 
his  personal  prowess  settles  such  things.  This  is 
not  filvajs  the  test  plaa ;  yet  there  are  times  when 
rashness  is  more  to  be  ••rted  than  prudence,  Had  there 
are  some  wrongs  which  the  law  cannot  redress.  There  pub- 
lic opinion  honors  private  opinion,  and  feelings  fia;l  the 
largest  utterance.  And  if  there  be  extravagance  there 
in  individual,  may  there  not  be  heve  in  social,  action  ? 
This  man,  fond  of  the  pistol,  fond  of  drink,  who  runs 
betimes  into  excesses  which  he  repents  during  life— this 
man  is  your  brother,  only  cast  into  different  cireamstan 
ces.  In  his  veins  runs  the  same  blood — that  blood  which 
rose  to  the  sublimest  hight  of  virtue  in  a  man  coming  fr  Kn 
the  South  but  belonging  to  the  North,  George  Washing- 
ton, lie  draws  hope  from  the  same  Word  of  Life.  Shall 
we  deride  one  another,  and  overlook  mutual  excellencies  ? 
Or  shall  we  not  rather  drop  party  cries,  watchwords  of 
political  bigotry,  and  assist  each  other  to  remedy  the 
wrong  and  establish  the  right  ?  The  history  of  twenty 
centuries  is  but  a  record  of  a  struggle  between  North  and 
South,  and  now  they  once  again  are  pitted  in  the  Eist. 
The  North  has  prevailed  and  will  prevail.  Bat  our  na- 
tional life  is  reconciliation,  and  it  can  be  secured  ;  ea'-h 
can  aid  his  brother  toward  this  "  consummation  devoutly 
"to  be  wished  for." 

The  lecturer  was  moderately  applauded  throughout  his 
address  and  loudly  at  the  close. 
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Lower l  Lectures.  Rev.  Mr.  Milburn,  a  Metho- 
dist minister  from  the  South,  is  delivering  a  course  of 
twelve  lectures  on  the  History  of  the  Settlement  of  the 
Valley  of  the  Mississippi.  Mr.  Milburn  was  once  a 
Chaplain  in  the  U.  S.  Congress.  He  is  blind,  and 
has  been  so  since  five  years  of  age.  He  is  clear,  for- 
cible and  eloquent.  He  of  course  speaks  without  notes. 
It  is  remarkable  to  what  power  and  perfection  the 
faculties  of  mind  and  body  may  bi  brought,  by  con- 
stant and  earnest  application. 

The  subjoined,  from  the  Boston  Traveller,  is  a 
brief  report  of  one  of  his  lectures. 

Sketches  of  the  Early  History  and  Settlement  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley. 
In  his  eighth  lecture  on  Friday  night, Mr.  Milburn's 
subject  was  'The  Cabin  Homes  of  the  Wilderness  dur- 
ing the  American  Revolution. '  The  hall  was  crowded, 
and  the  lecture  was  listened  to  with  the  d-epest  inter- 
est. After  showing  the  hardy  schooling  of  the  early 
settlers  of  the  West,  he  referred  to  the  atrocious  em- 
ployment of  the  Indians  by  the  English  government, 
to  exterminate  and  annihilate  the  infant  settlements  of 
the  West,  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  pour  down  a 
concentration  of  forces  on  the  rear  of  the  Eastern  col- 
onies.  The  authorities  actually  paid  a  price  to  the  sar- 


ages  for  the  scalps  of  their  white  brethren,  and  Col. 
Hamilton,  the  commander  at  Detroit,  even  paid  for 
the  hair  of  won  en  and  children  which  had  been  torn 
from  tht  ir  bleeding  crowns  by  the  savages  of  the  bor- 
der ;  and  thenceforth  he  ought  to  be  called,  as  he  was 
by  the  brave  Gen.  Clark, who  took  him  prisoner  at  Vin- 
cennes,  "Hamilton,  the  hair  buyer."  When  the  In- 
dians were  thus  prepared  to  pour  a  fearful  tide  of 
desolation  and  wrath  upon  these  infant  ?etllements, 
the  men  there  who  could  entrust  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  their  own  potent  guaruianship,at  an  epoch  like 
this, were  indeed  men  of  heroic  mould, gigantic  stature, 
who  claimed  our  notice,  if  not  our  admiration  and  love. 
Such  men  as  these  were  Boone,  !.ogan;  Ha:  rod,  Calle- 
way,McGcary,  and  all  the  leading  settlers  of  Kentucky. 
In  1776  there  were  only  about  one  "hundred  fighting 
men  in  all  this  Western  region  who  were  able  to  lift 
a  rifLo  and  pull  a  trigger  in  beha'f  of  human  rights  and 
human  society,  and  yet  these  men  were  a  nucleus, 
gathering  others,  attracting  others  by  their  invincible 
spirit  and  the  stories  of  their  prowess;  and  constituted 
a  great  breakwater  which  stayed  the  torrent  like  pro- 
gress or  European  despotism  and  Indian  barbarism. 
Mr.  Milburn  then  recited  several  interesting  in- 
cidents to  show  the  constant  peril  to  which  they  were 
exposed,  lie  first  narrated  the  well-known  incident 
which  occurred  at  Boone's  station  in  1776,  when  three 
girls,  two  of  them  daughters  of  Col.  Richard  Callo- 
way, and  one  the  daughter  of  Boone,  were  carried 
oft  by  the  Indians  when  disporting  themselves  in  a 
canoe  ;  of  the  exciting  pursuit  by  a  party  of  the  set- 
tlers, and  of  their  recapture.  Another  feat  the  same 
summer,  at  IJarrods  fort  or  block-house,  was  referred 
to.  It  was  attacked  by  a  body  ol  500  or  60 ■>  Indians 
who  resolved  to  starve  out  the  40  men  in  the  stock- 
ade. The  woods  were  infested  for  miles  and  thronged 
by  the  savages,  so  that  the  click  of  a  white  man's 
gun  outside  would  have  called  them  to  the  spot  and 
led  to  his  instant  death.  They  were  getting  short  of 
provisions,  when  James  Ray,  a  lad  of  16  or  17  years 
of  age,  sou-in-law  of  McGeary,  slipped  out  of  Vhe 
stockade  on  horseback  at  midnight,  so  as  to  elude  the 
savages,  and  taking  the  pathway  of  running  brooks, 
po  as  to  leave  no  traces,  went  miles  away,  hunted  all 
next  day,  slept  a  portion  of  the  evening,  and  then 
came  back  at  night  with  his  horse  load  of  provisions. 
Thus  for  months  did  this  gallant  young  Virginian 
maintain  the  fort  by  his  own  rirJ.i,  calmness  and  in- 
trepidity. Another  instance  was  given  in  which 
Logan's  station  was  attacked.  A  small  guard  of 
men  outside  the  gates  were  fired  upon  by  the  Indians, 
thiee  of  them  were  killed  and  another  wounded  ;  the 
nst  escaped  into  the  fort.  The  wounded  man  was  in 
great  danger,  but  as  the  men  outside  only  numbered 
twelve,  it  was  thought  they  could  not  afford  to  lose 
another  lrian  in  the  hazardous  attempt  to  bring  him 
in,;  but  the  entreaties  of  the  wounded  man's  wife  are 
so  pitiful  and  earnest  that  Col.  L<  gan  himself  makes 
venture  and  accomplishes  it  in  safety,  though  saluted 
with  a  shower  of  balls  from  the  Indians,  which  actu- 
ally cut  oil  the  locks  of  his  hair,  as  though  it  had  been 
done  by  scissors.  The  Indians  besieged  the  place, 
powder  and  ball  were  running  low,  and  a  supply 
must  begot  irom  the  next  settlement,  which  was  200 
miles  away,  or  they  should  all  be  victimized.  Logan 
was  equal  to  the  emergency,  and  with  two  reliable 
friends,  stole  out  of  the  tort,  safely  passed  in  the  dark- 
ness through  the  camp  of  the  Indians,  and  hurried  on, 
evading  the  main  traces  by  climbing  over  hills,  rocky, 
bare  or  thorny,  readies  the  settlement,  gets  the  pow- 
der,and  returned  to  the  fort  with  it  in  ten  days, having 
accomplished  in  that  period  400  miles  on  foot. 


About  this  time  there  came  to  Kentucky  a  young 
man  about  23  years  of  age,  a  hue  soldiet-lo  king  fel- 
low who  had  been  in  Dunmore  s  army,  and  who  began 
his  life  as  a  suiveyor,  this  being  at  tbat  time  with  a'l 
ycung  men  in  Virginia  the  surest  way  to  fortune  and 
uis  inction.  Of  tine  stalwart  bearing,  noble  person, 
winning  in  manners,  yet  commanding,  this  man  be- 
came by  bis  conduct  through  all  the  subsequent  strug- 
gles ot  tic  pioneers,  deserving  of  the  high  and  noble 
appellation  of  the  Washington  of  the  West.  His  name 
was  George  .Rogers  Clark, — a  man,  sin  ularly,  as  yet 
without  any  biography,  although,  leaving  out  Wash- 
ington, Franklin,  and  a  kw  other  such  names  as 
theirs,  there  was  not  v.  man  in  all  the  annals  of  o  u 
country  who  so  miuh  deserves  the  tribute  of  the  bio- 
grapher, the  panegyric  of  the  historian,  and  the  ap- 
plause of  the  work:.  He  came  to  Kentucky  with  the 
view  ol  making  it  his  tome,  and  taking  part  with  his 
brothers  of  the  frontier  in  defence  of  their  rights  and 
liberties.  Be  recommended  their  calling  a  convention 
for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  their  political  rights  and 
some  position.  He  was  sent  as  a  delegate  from  this 
to  the  Virginia  legislature,  and  submitted  his  claims 
to  Gov.  Patrick  Henry  ;  and  with  great  difficulty  he 
got  an  order  for  his  constituents  tor  500  lbs.  of  gun- 
powder. On  his  return,  he  found  the  Indians  making 
ceaseless  forays  upon  the  settlers,  whilst  the  British 
soldiers  and  French  Canadians  were  also  guilty  of 
gross  cruelties  and  outrage.  He  determines  to  strike 
.u  bold  and  sudden  blow  lor  the  colonics,  and  lays  a 
plan  before  the  Council  of  Virginia  for  the  seizure  of 
the  lorts  at  Detroit,  Vincennes  and  Kaskaskia,  which 
were  the  three  centres  of  the  British  and  Indian  opera- 
tions. He  was  empowered,  to  raisa  seven  companies 
for  the  purpose,  but  could  ouly  raise  150  men,  but 
whk  these  he  resolves  to  accomplish  his  purpose  with* 
secrecy  and  despatch. 

'1  hey  descended  in  keel-boats  to  Shawneetown  on 
the  Ohio,  and  alter  a  long  march  reached  Kaskaskia 
on  the  3d  of  Ju'y.  Before  the  dawn  he  divided  his 
mca  into  two  parts,  one  to  take  the  town  and  the  other 
h\  n  Ga_;e,  which  commands  it,  which  was  garrisoned 
by  British  troops,  and  which  was  the  residence  of 
the  English  commander.  He  took  the  former,  and 
seizing  the  fort  by  a  surprize,  entered  th 9  bedroom  of 
the  commander  and  informed  him  that  he  was  a  pris- 
oner. His  wife,  who  was  a  shrew-,  springing  out  of 
bed,  denounced  such  ungaliant  conduct  as  entering  a 
lady's  bed-room  in  the  night  time  (laughter);  and  our 
Virginia  friends  were  actually  so  polite  that  they  re- 
tired, although  it  allowed  her  to  secrete  the  Gover- 
nor's papers, — but  such  was  the  extent  to  which  these 
rude  pioneers  carried  their  good  breeding.  The  town 
was  also  captured,and  the  commander  who  was  insult- 
ing in  his  conduct  to  Clark,  was  carried  a  prisoner  to 
Virginia.  Keokee  next  fell  into  the  hands  of  Clark 
without  the  shedding  of  a  single  drop  of  blood.  Clark 
summoned  the  Indians  to  counsels,  and  got  them 
perfectly  under  his  control. 

Thus  was  one  stroke  effected,  but  Vincennes,  the 
second  centre,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
The  Governor  had  gone  to  Petroit,  undreaming  of 
i  an^erjand  Clark  through  the  influence  of  the  French 
priest  at  Kaskaskia,  induced  (he  inhabitants  of  Vincen- 
nes to  throw  off  the3oke  of  the  British  Crown  and  ac- 
knowledge the  independence  of  tne  States.  In  the 
succeeding  Fall,  Colonel  Hamilton,  at  Detroit,  fitting 
out  a  large  detachment  of  four  hundred  savages  and 
eighty  regulars,  marched  upon  Vincennes.  The  post 
of  Fort  fcackvilie.at  Vincennes,  was  gamsoned  by  two 
American,  Captain  Elm  and  a  friend  of  nis..    Th«y 


had  a  cannon  loaded,  one  field  piece,  standing  in  the 
gate  of  the  fort,  and  when  Hamilton  marched  up  with 
his  forces,  "Halt !"  cried  Elm,  "or  I  will  blow  you  to 
atoms !"  What  are  the  terms  upon  which  you  will 
treat?"  says  Hamilton.  "We  are  willing,"  says  Elm, 
'to  surrender  with  all  the  honors  of  war."  "  Those 
you  shall  have;"  and  to  his  petrified  amazement,  off 
marches  the  two  men.  Untrue  to  his  word  however, 
he  detained  Elm  as  a  prisoner  of  war.  As  it  was  late 
in  the  Fall,  too  late  to  attempt  to  retake  Kaskaskia, 
he  disbanded  his  savages,  or  sent  them  on  missions  of 
outrage  and  blood  into  Kentucky,  holding  himself 
Fort  Sackvilie,  at  Vincennes,  and  arranging  his  plana 
to  consummate  his  conquest  in   the  Spring. 

Gen.  Clark,  finding  that  it  would  be  better  to  take 
Hamilton  when  unprepared,  *on  17th  of  February, 
1779,  starts  for  Kaskaskia.  From  constant  rains  the 
loads,  such  as  they  were,  were  almost  impassable  ;  all 
the  streams  were  swollen  till  they  overflowed  their 
banks,  and  the  bottoms  for  miles  were  inundated. — 
Thesj  hardy  and  enterprising  men,  170  in  all.  includ- 
ing two  companies  of  French,  who  had  volunteered 
from  Kaskaskia  and  Keokee,started  eff  under  a  falling 
rain,  marching  often  through  the  bottoms  when  water 
was  up  to  their  arm-pits,  and  finally  gained  the  great 
Wabash  river,  t  rom  a  bluff  on  the  bank  they  could 
hear  the  morning  and  evening  gun  from  the  fort  of 
Vincennes;  but  here  before  them  was  an  area  of  nine 
miles  of  water  to  be  swum  or  forded.  The  water 
was  nowhere  less  than  three  feet  deep,  a  good  portion 
four  or  five,  and  tha  impetuous  river  rushes  in  the 
ceDtre.  They  capure  a  canoe,  anil  were  thus  enabled 
to  cross  the  stream  itself,  but  wading  afterwards  60 
many  miles  through  ihe  water,  when  they  reached  the 
high-bluff  on  the  opposite  shore,  many  of  the  men 
were  overcome  by  exhaustion  and  fell  upon  the  earth. 
They  had  rather  hesitated  to  enter  the  water,  but 
Clark  was  fertile  in  expedients,  faking  a  little  pow- 
der in  t.ie  palm  of  his  h  nd  and  mixing  it  with  water 
he  blacked  his  lace,  making  himself  as  much  like  an 
Indian  as  possible;  then  calling  upon  a  hearty  Irish- 
man in  company,  (for  they  were  not  all  native  Ameri- 
cans—laughter,') to  strike  up  acomical  song,  the  black 
ened  face  and  the  Irishman's  music  kept  up  the  spirits 
of  the  company,  the  men  finally  burst  out  laughing 
and  pursued  their  march 

Having  gained  ihe  town,  Clark  after  a  manly  fash- 
ion seutword  to  the  inhabitants  that  he  should  attack 
the  fort  th*  next  night,  and  lequested  all  friendly  to 
the  American  cause  to  keep  in  their  houses,  but  if  any 
were  in  favor  of  the  British  they  might  retire  to  the 
fort  and  take  the  consequences.  In  the  night  time  he 
came  down  with  a  number  of  his  Rangers,  and  dug  a 
little  trench  within  3u  yards  of  the  fort.  In  the  morn- 
ing when  the  cannonade  opened,  it  was  found  that  the 
guns  were  so  pointed  that  they  could  not  fire  into  the 
trenches,  whilst  the  moment  a  British  gunner  showed 
the  smallest  par:  of  his  person  at  any  of  the  embra- 
sures, he  was  brought  down  by  the  unerring  aim  of  the 
hunters,  and  finally  the  men  absolutely  refused  to 
work  the  cannon.  Hamilton  sends  out  a  parley  to  beg 
a  truCe  of  three  days,  but  Clark  refuses,  and  tells  him 
he  must  surrender  at  discretion,  and  if  hs  does  not  he 
shall  carry  the  town  by  storm,  and  put  all  its  g  rrison 
to  death,  beginning  with  the  hair-buyer.  The  English 
commandant  surrendered, and  was  sent  in  irons  to  Wil- 
liamsburg; and  thus  Fort  Sackville  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  Clark. 

This  expedition  seemed  to  him  to  constitute  one  of 
the  most  striking  and  wonderful  feats  of  the  war,   con- 


sidering  ihe  difficulties  of  the  march,  and  the  success 
with  which  it  was  crowned.  Clark  afterwards  retalia- 
ted upon  the  Indians,  forcing  them  to  cease  their  fo- 
rays, and  secured  by  his  services  the  reverence  and  un- 
bounded gratitude  of  all  the  people  on  this  Western 
frontier. 

Mr.  Milburn  next  interested  his  audience  with  a 
*  ketch  of  the  romantic  adventures  of  Simon  Kenton, 
Simon  Gerty,  William  Yeagea,  and  other  celebrated 
hunters  and  contemporaries  of  Boone,  adding  that 
nearly  all  the  hardy  pioneer*  w^o  survived  the  w*rs 
became  in  their  old  days  faithful  members  of  the 
church  of  God,  and  their  last  days  were  their  best,  be- 
cause the  light  of  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  gilded 
their  closiDg  hours,  and  shed  upon  them  the  far-com- 
ing glories  of  immortality.  The  lecturer,  on  retiring, 
was  loudly  applauded. 


Chr/'sT/'s-n      ffegtsrer 
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The  Rifle,  Axe,  and  Saddlebags,  and  other 
Lectures.  By  Wm.  Henry  Milburn.  With 
introduction  by  Rev.  J.  McClintock,  T>.  D. 
Portrait  of  the  author  on  steel.  New  York  : 
Derby  &  Jackson.     1856. 

Mr.  Milburn  is  well  known  as  a  man  of  ge- 
nius who  has  forced  his  way  to  eminence  and 
usefulness  through  the  greatest  disadvantages. 
Blind,  or  almost  so,  he  has  been  famed  as  an 
eloquent,  itinerant  preacher  among  the  Meth- 
odists. He  now  devotes  himself  more  to  lec- 
turing,— and  this  volume  attests  that  his  popu- 
larity has  not  been  undeserved.  Self-educated, 
without  the  use  of  eyes,  his  information  is  as 
remarkable  as  his  fluent  and  eloquent  style. 
His  mere  glimpse  of  vision  has  availed  him 
more  than  most  men's  perfect  sight.  He  has 
unwearied ly  ransacked  every  source  of  infor- 
mation within  his  reach  when  preparing  his 
lectures,  made  up  his  philosophy  of  life  with 
thorough  reflection,  gives  forth  thoughts  al- 
ways clear  and  definite,  and  abounds  in  a  solid 
good  sense  everywhere  indicating  his  singu- 
larly practical  turn  of  mind.  An  amiable, 
contented,  cheerful  spirit  throughout,  preaches 
wisdom  to  the  more  favored  masses,  and  his 
lucid  narratives,  glowiDg  descriptions  and  earn- 
est ideas,  receive  an  additional  charm  from  the 
genial  feelings  of  the  friendly,  trustful,  thank- 
ful Christian. 


Harper\<;     AU-nTA /y 
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The  Rifle,  Ax,  and  Saddle-bags,  by  William  Hen- 
ry Milburn.  (Published  by  Derby  and  Jack- 
son.) A  selection  from  the  popular  lectures  which 
have  given  the  author  a  wide  celebrity  is  present- 
ed in  this  agreeable  volume.  Mr.  Milburn,  as  we 
learn  from  the  introduction  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Clintock,  lost  the  use  of  his  sight,  to  a  great 
degree,  by  injuries  received  in  early  childhood. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  nearly  blind,  but  in 
spite  of  this  disadvantage  he  has  devoted  himself 
to  intellectual  pursuits  with  eminent  success.  At 
the  age  of  twenty,  having  made  great  proficiency 
as  a  student,  he  commenced  his  public  life  as  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  for  two  years  suffered  al- 
most incredible  hardships  among  the  cabins  of  the 
West.  In  the  autumn  of  1845  he  appeared  in  the*! 
Northern  States  as  an  advocate  for  the  cause  of 
Western  education.  His  rare  social  virtues,  no 
less  than  his  brilliant  mental  endowments,  secured 
him  a  cordial  welcome,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  was  every  where  received  with  enthusiasm. 
On  his  journey  to  the  North  he  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  several  members  of  Congress,  with  whom 
ho  was  a  fellow-passenger  on  board  of  an  Ohio 
River  steamboat.  He  was  invited  to  perform  di- 
vine service  on  Sunday,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
sermon  took  occasion  to  administer  a  well-merited 
rebuke  to  the  members  of  Congress,  who  had  made 
themselves  conspicuous  during  the  passage  by  their 
profanity,  intemperance,  and  riotous  behavior. 
These  gentlemen  took  the  expostulations  of  the 
fearless  preacher  in  good  part,  and  before  leaving 
the  boat  insisted  on  his  accepting  a  purse  of  money 
which  they  had  made  up  as  a  tribute  to  his  cour- 
age and  eloquence.  Nor  did  their  acquaintance 
with  him  end  here.  On  arriving  at  Washington 
they  exerted  their  influence  to  make  him  chaplain 
to  Congress,  and  by  his  election  to  that  office  his 
name  became  familiar  in  every  part  of  the  Union. 
His  delicate  health,  however,  decided  him  to  seek 
a  change  of  residence,  and  in  1817  he  went  to  Ala- 
bama for  the  benefit  of  a  milder  climate.  He  was 
induced  to  take  charge  of  a  church  in  that  State, 
and  for  six  years  labored  assiduously  in  the  cities 
of  Mobile  and  Montgomery.  In  four  years  of  that 
time  he  preached  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dis- 
courses, and  traveled  over  sixty  thousand  miles. 
But  his  blindness  proved  a  great  impediment  to 
the  discharge  of  his  functions  as  an  itinerant  min- 
ister ©f  the  Methodist  Church.  In  the  summer  of 
1853,  accordingly,  he  returned  to  New  York,  and 
took  up  his  permanent  residence  in  that  city.  He 
has  since  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  work  of 
preaching  the  Gospel  in  such  churches  as  needed 
occasional  services,  and  to  the  delivery  of  public 
lectures.  With  the  latter  field  preoccupied  by 
many  of  the  ablest  and  most  cultivated  men  in  the 
country,  the  experiment  was  one  of  no  little  bold- 
ness ;  but  the  result  has  justified  the  attempt,  and 
in  this  new  sphere  of  labor  Mr.  Milburn  has  al- 
ready attained  an  eminent  rank. 

The  work  now  presented  to  the  public  forms  a 
striking  illustration  of  his  industry,  good  sense, 
and  admirable  powers  of  rhetoric.    A  considerable 


portion  of  it  is  devoted  to  pictures  of  Western  life, 
which  glow  with  the  splendor  of  a  summer  sunset 
on  the  prairie.  The  lectures  on  the  "  Triumph  of 
Genius  over  Blindness"  and  on  the  "  Sphere  of 
Woman,"  are  crowded  with  appropriate  informa- 
tion and  rich  in  suggestive  remark.  Under  the 
title  of  "  French  Chivalry  in  the  Southwest,"  an 
interesting  account  is  given  of  the  early  French 
explorations  in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi,  en- 
livened with  a  variety  of  stirring  historical  anec- 
dotes. Mr.  Milburn,  who  now  appears  before  the 
public  for  the  first  time  as  an  author,  has  abundant 
reason  to  congratulate  himself  on  the  success  of 
his  venture.  His  volume  will  be  read  with  en- 
hanced interest  as  the  production  of  a  blind  man, 
but  it  needs  not  the  claim  of  that  infirmity  to  se- 
cure the  sympathy  of  its  readers.  In  its  union  of 
intelligence,  vivacity,  and  genial  feeling,  it  pre- 
sents an  intrinsic  attractiveness  which  will  give  it 
a  passport  to  the  approval  of  the  public  aside  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  origin. 
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A  CLERGYMAN'S  DIARY. 
Rev.  Mr.    Milburn,   the   popular  blind   preacher, 
has   publihsed  a  book   containing   many  interesting 
and  amusing  incidents  in  his  ministerial  experience. 
The  Allowing  are  extracts: 

A  SERMON  INTERRUPTED. 

One  of  our  beloved  bishops ,  the  Rev.  Thomas  A. 
Munis,  when  a  young  man,  was  traveling  some 
wherein  the  West,  and  left  an  appointment  to  preach 
in  a  neighborhood  little  frequented  by  the  ministry. 
Due  notice  was  given,  and  a  large  company  assembled. 
The  service  was  to  be  held  in  a  bumble  log  cabin, 
with  a  porch  in  front.  The  men  were  gathered  in 
one  room  and  the  woman  in  the  other  and  the  buys 
on  the  porch.  The  pieacher  stood  in  the  door.  As 
he  proceeded,  a  couple  of  men  in  the  congregation 
began  to  whisper,  and  at  length  spoke  so  loud  that 
all  the  congregation  could  hear  them,  the  theme  of! 
their  discourse  .eiug  a  horse  swap.  The  preacher 
paused,  and  said  that  as  it  was  bad  manners  fur 
mure  than  one  to  speak  at  a  time,  if  it  were  necessary 
fur  them  tj  bring  their  trade  to  a  conclusion  on  the 
spot,  be  would  stop  until  they  had  finished.  Tbey 
were  silent  and  he  resumed,  when  an  offi/ious  old 
gentleman  came  bustling  through  the  crowd  with 
a  split  buttomed  chair,  raised  high  above  his  head, 
and  placiug  it  in  front  of  the  preacher,  said:  "1  tor- 
got  you  had  no  puipit — a  man  curt  preach  without 
a  pulpit,  here  is  one."  the  preacher  hegau  again, 
but  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  noise  made  by  the 
boys  in  the  porch  quaiellmg.  This  was  promptly 
quelled  by  the  old  gentleman's  striding  among  the 
urchins,  cuffing  and  boxing  them  soundly  and  shout- 
ing, "Be  still  you  little  savages,  or  I'll  knock  your 
heads  otf."  Order  restored,  the  preacher  tried  to  go 
on  agaiu,  but  now  there  came  a  noise  liom  the  female 
side  of  the  house.  A  boy  lour  or  five  yens  old,  who 
was  seated  in  his  mother's  lap,  was  engaged  in  ear- 
nest whispering  with  her.     He  said,  "Mammy,  mam- 


niy,"  and  bhe,  "Hush!"  At  length  lie  seemed  to  I 
think  endurance  hud  ceased  to  be  a  virtue,  aud 
bawled  out,  "1  say,  mammy,  scratch  #nV  buck." 
Sue  in  fiery  indignation,  boxed  his  ears  soundly: 
whereat,  he  set  up  a  terrible  yell.  She  lv-c.aiM 
dragging  her  promising  offspring  after  her,  forced 
her  way  among  the  auditors,  rushed  by  the  preacher 
in  the  deor,  and  at  once  began  the  satisfactory  oper- 
ation of  trouncing,  she  shouting  "hush!"  and  he"/ 
won't — scratch  my  back!"  This  last  attack  was  too  , 
much  for  the  preacher's  equanimity,  and  the  excited 
state  of  his  risibies  obliged  him  to  close  the  services 
on  the  intaut. 

A   MUSICAL  SHOEMAKER 

At  one  of  our  meetings  I  met  the  happiest  man,  I  i 
think,  that  I  have  ever  kuowu.     lie  was  as  bachelor,  | 
aud  a  shoemaker,  who  worked  half  the  time  to  sup- 
port himself  and    horse,  and   attended  meeting  the  i 
other  half.     I   cannot  say    much  for    the    breadth  of | 
his  intellect,  tt.e    extent    of  his   information,  or  the 
quality  of  his  taste.     His  faith  seemed  to  be  uncloud- 
ed, and  his  soui  was  ever  on  the  mountain-top.     He 
Wis  passionately    fond  of  singing,    aud  had  a  reper- 
tory of  songs   and    tunes  all   his  own.     1   think  you 
might  have   heard  him  half  a   mile  off;   I  have  been 
awakened  at  all  hours  of  the  night  by  the  vociferous 
strains  of  this  minstrel,  and  have  seen  him  astinde  a 
bench  see-sawing  to  and  fro,  slapping  his  hands  and 
pouring  forth  his   stentorian  solo. — Music   seemed  to 
be  his  meat,  drink  and  lodging. — His  favorite  verse, 
seii'-made,  no  doubt,  was  the  lollovving: 

"I'd  rather  have  religion, 
Whde  here  on  earth  I  stay, 
Than  to  possess  the  licnes 
Of  all  Aineri-ca 
Chorus — '-Crying,  victory,  victory, 
I  long  to  see  that  clay." 

NEW    USE   FOR  BELL    PULLS. 

Auother  of  my  friends  was  a  young  Methodist 
preacher  about  my  own  age,  stationed  at  one  of  the 
churches  in  town,  and  now  iu  a  city  for  the  first 
time.  Starting  upon  his  first  tour  of  pastoral  visi- 
tation, he  reached  the  door  of  one  of  his  flock,  and 
seeing  the  silver  haodie  of  the  bell-pull,  and  under- 
neath it  a  foot-scraper  on  the  marble  step,  and  sup- 
posing that  the  knob  was  to  hold  en  by  while  he 
cleaned  his  feet  used  it  accordingly,  and  then  began 
hammering  on  the  door  with  his  fist  to  gain  admit- 
tance. W hen  the  servant  came  he  inquired  rather 
tartly,  "Why  did  you  not  pull  the  bell?"  "Bell?" 
and  my  friend,  roused  from  his  dream  of  admiration 
at  the  munificent  spirit  of  the  householder  in  provid- 
ing the  silver  companion  to  the  iron  scraper,  ;'there 
is  no  bell  here;  what  is  the  use  of  a  bell  when  a 
body's  got  a  fisi?" 

REMINISCENCES    OF    DANIEL   WEBSTER. 

The  following  conversation  occurred  at  the  dinner 
table  where  Mr.  Webster  lor  the  first  time  met 
Colonel  Pr<.s;ou,  then  a  new  senator  from  South  Car- 
olina. "Colonel  Preston,''  said  the  great  Massa- 
chusetts lawyer  in  his  stateliest  manner,  "I  am  hap- 
py to  greet  you  as  a  member  of  the  body  to  which  it 
is  my  pride  and  honor  to  belong,  but  1  regret  to  see 
that  Southern  gentlemen  so  often  stand  aloof  from 
me."  Mr.  Preston  answered  in  polite  and  deferen- 
tial terms,  when  the  other  continued:  "The  truth 
is,  I  am  far  more  a   southern  than  a  Northern  man, 


and  I  think  that  I  should  be  treated  as  'hail  fellow'' 
by  all  my  Southern  colleigues."  "May  I  beg  to 
know  "said  the  other,  "the  grounds  upon  which 
you  make  this  claim."  "Certainly,"  replied  Mr. 
Webster.  "In  the  first  place.  I  am  very  fond  of  a 
horse,  race,  and  I  believe  the  turf  is  a  Southern  in- 
stitution. Secondly,  I  hive  in  my  celler  a  hundred 
dozen  of  the  best  wine,  unpaid  for,  and  that  I  under- 
stand ftj  be  a  trait  of  Southern  lite.  Thirdly,  before 
daylight  I  shall  be  under  the  table,  and  I  suppose 
you  are  willing  to  admit  this  to  be  characteristic  of 
Southerners."  "Enough,"  shouted  the  other,! 
laughing,  "you  have  vindicated  your  claim  to  be  my 
compatriot." 

Some  of  my  readers  will  recollect  the  exquisite 
mauner  in  which  Mr.  Webster  used  to  relate  the  fol- 
lowing: One  ni^ht,  before  railroads  were  built,  he 
was  forced  to  make  a  journey  by  private  conveyance 
from  Baltimore  to  Washington.  The  man  who  drove 
the  wagon  was  such  an  ill-looking  fellow,  and  told  so 
many  stories  of  robberies  and  murders,  that  before 
they  had  gone  far  Mr.  W.  was  somewhat  alarmed. 
At  last  the  wagon  stopped  in  the  midst  of  a  dense 
wood,  when  the  man,  turning  suddenly  round  to  his 
passenger,  exclaimed  fiercely— "Now,  sir,  tell  me 
•who  you  are."  Mr.  Webster  replyed  in  a  faltering 
voice,  and  ready  spring  from  the  vehicle,  "I  am 
Daniel  Webster,  Member  of  Congress  from  Massa- 
chusetts."—"What!"  rejoined  the  driver,  grasping 
him  warmly  by  the  hand,  "are  you  Webster?  Thank 
iiod!  thank  God!  You  were  such  an  ugly  chap  that 
«.  took  you  for  a  highwayman." 
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Rev.  William  H.  Millburn. — This  gentleman 
who  is  blind,  lectures  on  Friday  evening  upon  -'What 
a  blind  man  saw  in  England."  His  published  writ- 
ings are  exceedingly  interesting,  and  we  presume  bis 
lecture  will  be  equally  so. 
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Genuote  Eloquence. — The  people  of  this  country 
have  the  privilege  of  listening  to  more  genuine  elo- 
quence thau  any  other  people,  from  the  fact  that  our 
domestic  institutions  give  the  largest  scope  to  individ- 
ual genius,  and  allow  true  mental  power  to  be  felt. 
no  other  land,  perhaps,  Would  such  a  man  as  the 
eloquent  Win.  11.  Milburn  have  found  .-uch  ample  op- 
portunity to  struggle  up  through  almost  insurniouuta- 
j  ble  obstacles  to  the  highest  rank  of  popular  speakers. 
Shut  out  from  the  world  of  form  and  color  by  blind- 
-  jot  like  Milton,  after  along  career  of  study 
and  active  life,  but  from  early  childhood, — his  uncon- 
querable genius  soon  made  him  master  of  wondrous 
resources  of  thought  and  feeling,  so  that  as  a  speaker 
he  seems  to  hold  a  magician's  wand,  swaying  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  at  will,     liis    ljriuuess 


ua 
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in  rebuking  many  in  high  places,  while  an  obscure 
Methodist  minister,  and  the  eloquence  with  which  he 
did  it,  attracted  the  attention  and  admiration  of  Henry 
Clay  and  others,  who  procured  his  election  as  Chaplain 
to  the  United  States  Senate,  where  his  brilliant  power 
gave  him  great  success.  And  since,  as  a  popular 
preacher  and  lecturer  he  has  stood  in  the  front  rank. 
Our  citizens  will  have  an  opportunity  to  listen  to  him 
this  evening,  when  he  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  "  What 
a  J31ind  Man  saw  in  England."  We  doubt  not  he  will 
Lave  the  pleasure  of  acklrcsang  a  large  audience  on 
that  occasion. 
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THE    REV.    MR.    MILBURN. 

REMARKABLE    OPERATION   ON   HIS  EYES. 

The  Paris  European  News  gives  an  inter- 
esting account  of  the  operation  recently  per- 
formed in  Berlin  upon  Mr.  Milburn's  eyes, 
which  was  first  proposed .  by  a  New  York 
oculist : 

"The  Rev.  Mr,  Milburn  has  just  returned 
to  Paris  from  Belgium,  where  *he  has  been 
for  three  months  past  in  care  of  the  great 
oculist,  Prof.  Von  Graefe.  On  the  Dth  of 
December  the  Professor  performed  the  first 
operation  upon  Mr.  Milburn's  right  eye,  cut- 
ting a  hole,  inserting  a  hook,  and  drawing 
the .  iris  from  the  old  pupil,  with  which  to 
line"  the  new  one,  and  then  trimming  the 
edges  dexterously  with  scissors.  This  three- 
fold process  occupied  nearly  five  minutes. — 
The  eye  did  remarkably  well  for  about  twelve 
days,  but  from  some  unexplained  cause  inte- 
rior inflammation  then  began,  which  soon 
threatened  disorganization  and  the  entire  loss 
of  the  eye.  A  few  days  thereafter,  Mr.  Mil- 
burn  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  violent  attack 
of  what  the  physicians  called  inflammation  of 
the  right  lung,  which  so  -n  placed  him  in  a 
critical  condition.  While  this  disease  was  at 
its  height,  however,  strange  tosay,  the  eye 
began  to  improve,  and  its  inflammation  soon 
abated.  After  Mr.  Milburn's  recovery, 
Graefe  examined  the  eye  carefully  a  number 
of  times,  which  verified  his  previous  diag- 
nosis, and  that  of  Dr.  William  Frederic  Hol- 
combe  of  New  York — for  a  long  time  a  pupil 
of  Von  Graefe — who,  by  the  way,  was  the 
first  person  to  hold  out  to  Mr.  Milburn  the 
prospect  of  a  partial  restoration  of  his  sight 
by  the  same  operation. 

"In  consequence  of  the  nearly  closed  state 
of  the  pupil,  and  of  the  opacities  of  the  cor- 
nea, it  had  been  impossible  hitherto  to  see  the 
interior  of  the  eye,  but  the  new  pupil  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  the  crystalline  lens  is 
opaque.  To  remove  this  it  will  be  necessary 
to  run  the  knife  along  the  whole  lower  or 
upper  margin  of  the  eye,  and  to  remove  the 
lens  by  pressure  or  the  use  of  hooks.  It  was 
expected  that  this  coufd  be  done  in  three  or 


four  weeks  after  the  first  operation,  but 
Graefe  now  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  in 
consequence  of  the  inflammation  it  will  not 
be  safe  to  operate  again  under  some  months. 
Although  Mr.  Milbum's  power  of  vision  has 
hardly  been  improved,  he  has  now  the  definite 
prospect,  should  the  second  operation  be 
successful,  of  at  least  the  recovery  of  partial 
sight.  As  that  operation  is  one  of  Graefe's 
own  invention,  and  one  which  he  performs 
with  a  surer  hand  than  any  other  person,  it 
is  of  course  the  wish  of  Mr.  Milburn  and  his 
friends  that  he  should  perform  it.  Mr.  Mil- 
burn  will  therelore  probably  remain  in  Eur- 
cpe  until  this  can  be  done.  We  understand 
that  Mr.  Milburn  has  been  invited  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  Americans  in  Paris,  fore- 
most among  whom  is  our  Minister,  Gen.  Dix, 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures.  The  first, 
'What  a  Blind  Man  saw  in  England,'  will  be 
delivered  in  the  American  chapel,  Rue  de 
Berri,  on  Friday  evening  next,  the  26th  in- 
stant, at  eight  o'ciock.  This  will  be  followed 
by  four  other  lectures." 
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What  a  Blind  Man  Saw  in  Paris. 


Lecture    by    Rev.    William    H.     Milburn 
Tremont   Temple. 


[REPORTED  FOR  THE  B08TOX  JOUR>*AI»] 


Eev.  Wm.  fl.  Milburn,  better  known  as  the  "Blind 
Preacher,"  delivered  his  lecture  entitled  "  What  a 
Blind  Man  Saw  in  Paris  "  to  an  audience  of  about  live 
hundred  persons  in  Tremont  Temple  last  evening.  Mr. 
Milburn  is  a  man  of  more  than  medium  night,  with  a 
full,  rounded  form,  and  very  easy  and  graceful  in  his 
manner.  He  has  a  very  intelligent  face,  which  is  par- 
tially covered  with  a  full  beard.  He  i3  totally  blind,  in 
spite  of  the  surgical  operations  he  has  undergone  late- 
ly. Bis  voice  is  rich  and  full  and  very  pleasantly 
modulated  in  speaking.  He  was  accompanied  to  the 
platiorm  by  another  gentlemar,  wlio  piesented  him  to 
the  audience,  which  received  him  very  heartily.  He  be- 
gan his  lecture  by  a  tribute  to  the  beauty  and  beneri- 
cence  of  human  sight,  and  spoke  of  the  terrible  loss 
which  it  was  to  a  person  to  be  bereft  of  it.  In  spite  of 
that  fact  he  h-id  never  known  of  a  morose  or  gloomy 
blind  person.  With  the  blind  the  past  and  the  present 
are  often  blerded,  and  even  when  he  walked  the  streets 
ot  Boston  he  almost  felt  the  forms  of  the  old  Puritans 
brush  past  him,  and  in  Paris  the  old  figures  in  French 
i.i.-toi y  moved  with  him.  He  took  his  audience  in  im- 
agination to  the  gay  capital  of  Frauce,  the  scene  of 
revel  and  dissipation,  the  home  of  literature  and  art, 
and  the  most  tingular  of  the  citi.  s  of  the  world.  He 
spoke  of  the  homeless  nature  of  the  Parisian,  and 
cited  the  oft-repeated  statement  time  the  French- 
man's home  is  on  the  boulevard.  He  pictured  tne 
Church  of  the  Madeline  and  alluded  to  the  peculiar 
fact  that  the  architecture  of  the  church  reminded  one 
little  of  a  place  of  worship,  being  without  towering 
spire  or  formidable  buttress.  He  referred  to  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  and  the  obelisk  it  contains,  and  spoke 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  Place  de  Revolution— the 
site  of  the  guillotine.  The  merry  chat  of  the  pass  rs- 
by  mingles  on  the  boulevards  strangely  with  the 
memories  of  the  dwellers  of  the  years  gone  by,  sle^p- 


ing  the  lung  sleep  and  awaiting  in,  quiet  tlie  great 
Judgment  Day.  In  the  early  part  oi  his  lecture  Mr. 
Milburn  took  the  audience  on  a  tramp  through  the 
streets  of  Paris  in  search  of  breakfast,  and  in  that 
tramp  saw  what  we  have  alluded  to  above.  Of  the 
Cafe  Americaine,  where  the  breakfast  was  supposed  to 
have  been  taken,  he  gave  a  very  pretty  picture,  and 
spoke  of  the  ludicrous  attempts  which  Americans 
made  to  speak  good  French.  He  had  occasion  to  refer 
to  Ihe  politeness  of  the  French  people,  which  he  termed 
wonderful,  as  well  as  their  self-possession.  He  men- 
tioned the  fact  of  the  economy  of  the  French,  and  said 
that  the  waste  of  the  majority  of  American  kitchens 
would  keep  comfortably  an  equal  number  ot  French 
families.  From  the  Cafe  the  audience  were  invited  to 
go  with  the  lecturer  upon  the  boulevards,  and,  in  a 
stroll  with  him,  in  imagination  he  pictured  their  ap- 
pearance and  pointed  out  the  objects  of  interest.  He 
spoke  of  the  pleasant,  jovial  and  happy  people  travel- 
ing up  and  down  them,  and  the  medley  of  representa- 
tives of  all  nations  which  were  found  there. 
Ihe  shop  windows  seemed  famiiiar,  and  the 
lecturer  certainly  must  have  had  a  ""double"  with 
him  in  his  walks,  or  he  could  net  have  had  such 
an  accurate  idea  of  their  contents.  The  politeness  of 
the  French  he  declared  to  be  mere  surface  politeness, 
and  that  a  Frenchman  would  shove  one  into  the  mud 
if  he  chose  and  then  beg  hi3  pardon  with  admirable 
grace.  The  women  most  admired  on  the  boulevards, 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  cities  of  Europe,  are  our 
American  girls  under  thirty  years  of  age,  for  they  are 
said  to  fade  after  that  point  in  comparison  with  the 
European  ladies.  The  respect  of  the  French  for  the 
aged  was  referred  to  in  terms  of  warm  admiration, 
and  their  well-known  kissing  custom  received  a  humor- 
ous reference.  The  tramp  down  the  boulevards  brought 
the  audience  to  The  site  of  the  Bastile,  which  he  de- 
scribed in  severe  language,  touching  upon  its  dreadful 
history,  and  vividly  picturing  i^s  destruction  by  the 
mob  which  poured"  from  St.  Autoine.  Further  along 
he  took  the  audience  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  City 
Hall  of  Paris,  and  pointed  out  the  spot  whe/e  so  many 
of  the  executions  of  the  city  to  k  place  in  the  times  of 
tue  "Revolution.  Crossing  the  Seine,  he  took  his  hearers 
into  the  Pantheon,  which  he  spoke  of  in  strong  lan- 
guage, alluding  to  its  being  devoted  to  the  worship  of 
reason  instead  of  Christ.  Jburther  along,  the  Concierge 
reminded  the  lecturer  of  the  doath  of  Marie  Antoinette, 
which  he  described  in  a  manner  which  was  remarkable 
for  its  vividness  aud  beauty.  The  Massacre  of  the 
Huguenots,  or  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  was  sug- 
gested s'ill  further  on,  and  a  description  of  it  wa3  given 
in  an  eloquent  manner,  and  the  Reign  of  Terror 
which  followed  in  1793  was  termed  the  vengeance  of 
God  to  pay  for  the  bloody  deeds  of  '58.  The  Bois  de 
Boulogne  was  next  spoken  of,  and  a  notice  of  Empress 
Eugenie  and  Emperor  Napoleon  was  given  in  connection 
with  it.  He  believed  Louis  Napoleon  to  be  not  only 
the  greatest  and  best  of  the  rulers  which  France  ever 
had,  but  the  greatest  living  ruler  of  any  nation.  He 
spoke  of  the  fearful  disease  which  lias  been  sapping 
his  lire  for  years,  and  said  that  the  Emperor's  heroic 
jorgetfulness  of  it  and  his  concealment?  of  it  formed 
one  of  the  noblest  pictures  in  human  history.  An  al- 
lusion to  Cora  Fearl,  the  queen  courtesan  of  Paris,  fol- 
lowed the  reference  to  the  Empress,  and  the  lecturer 
stated  that  often  American  girls  would  speak  with  ad- 
miration of  her,  when  her  sisters  on  "Washington  street 
they  would  spurn. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  Milburn  referred  to  the  material- 
istic atheism  and  infidelity  of  the  Parisians,  and  said 
that  not  yet  had  God's  vengeance  fallen  upon  them 
v.ith  full  measure,  and  not  yet  were  the  f  prepared  for 
that  liberty  which  Grd  has  "in  keeping  for  those?  who 
serve  him.  He  was^lad  to  get  back  to  America,  where 
God  was  loved  and  worshipped,  wnere  the  people  have 
a  word  for  home,  where  woman  is  loved  for  her  purity 
and  t.obleness,  and  where  liberty  reigns  supreme  and 
undisputed. 

The  lecture,  except  as  to  numbers,  was  a  perfect  suc- 
cess, and  the  audience  showed  their  appreciation  of  it 
by  giving  Mr.  Milburn  a  round  of  applause  when  he 
closed.  To  most  men  Paris  would  have  Deen  a  doubtful 
subject  to  have  chosen  for  a  lecture,  in  view  of  the  con- 
stant correspondence  from  that  city  which  almost  every 
newspaper  in  the  country  has.  Mr.  Milburn  brought 
out  nothing  new,  but  his  descriptions  were  so  remark- 
ably vivid  and  effective,  that,  as  an  Irishman  in  the 
audience  said,  "to  hear  him  was  as  good  as  to  see 
Paris."  The  secret  of  Mr.  Milburn's  success  is  apparent 
to  every  one  who  hears  him,  and  lies  in  his  matchless 
voice,  which  is  almost  wonderful  in  its  richness  and 
fullness. 
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REV.  W.  H.  MILBURN. 

The    Rev.    William     Hlnky 
Milbubn,    known    wherever    the 

English  language  is  spoken  as  the 
"blind  man  eloquent,*'  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  on  the  26th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1823.  In  early  childhood 
he  lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  totally, 
and  of  the  other  partially.  He 
was  determined,  however,  to  ob- 
tain a  good  education  and  fit  him- 
self for  usefulness  in  life :  and  his 
career  affords  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  the  triumph  of  a  strong 
will  over  apparently  insuperable 
obstacles.  "Time  was,"  he  said, 
in  an  address  delivered  in  1855, 
"when  after  a  fashion  I  could 
read,  but  never  with  that  flashing 
glance  which  instantly  transfers  a 
word,  a  line,  a  sentence,  from  the 
page  to  the  mind.  It  was  a  per- 
petuation of  the  child's  proce--,  a 
letter  at  a  time,  always  spelling, 
never  reading  truly.  Thus  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  with  the 
shade  upon  the  brow,  the  hand 
upon  the  cheek,  the  finger  beneath 
the  eye,  to  make  an  artificial  pupil, 
with  the  beaded  sweat  joining 
with  the  hot  tears  trickling  from 
the  weak  and  paining  organ,  was 
my  reading  done."  By  great  ex- 
ertions, studying  at  leisure  mo- 
ments while  employed  as  clerk  in 
a  store  in  Illinois,  he  fitted  for  col- 
lege, and  passed  through  the  four 
years'  course  with  honor,  but  at 
the  cost  of  his  health.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  min- 
istry in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church ;  and  in  the  course  of 
twelve  years'  itinerancy  he  occu- 
pied fields  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Union.  During  this  time  he 
traveled  over  200,000  miles  in  the 
discharge  of  his  clerical  du.ies, 
and  every  where  impressed  his 
hearers  by  the  mode-ty  and  amia- 
bility of  his  manner,  and  his  ex- 
traordinary eloquence  as  a  preach- 
er and  lecturer. 

In  1853  lie  left  the  circuit,  on 
account  of  the  great  inconvenience 
it  entailed  upon  him,  and  came  to 
reside  in  New  York  city.  Since 
that  time  he  has  chiefly  followed 
the  profession  of  a  public  lecturer, 
in  which  he  has  met  with  remark- 


able  success.  In  1859  he  visited 
Europe  in  company  with  Bishop 
Simpson  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Clin- 
tock,  and  delivered  lectures  in 
the  principal  cities  of  England  to 
vded  and  delighted  audiences. 


crow 


Mr.  Milburn  has  also  been  sue- 
cessful  as  an  author.  A  volume  of  his  lectures 
published  in  1857,  under  the  title  of  Rifle,  Axe 
and  Saddle-bags,  had  a  large  sale.  His  Ten 
Years  of  Preacher  Life  was  issued  in  1859,  and 
The  Pioneers  and  People  of  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley in  I860.  ,, 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  Mr. 
Milburk's  talents  as  a  lecturer,  so  well  is  he 
known  to  the  most  cultivated  and  appreciative 
circles  in  every  State  of  the  Union.     Wherever 
he  is  announced  to  speak  he  is  certain  of  a  large 
and  enthusiastic  audience. 
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The  Eev.  "W.  H.  Milburn,  "the  blind 
preacher,"  chaplain  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Mr.  C.  Burr  Todd,  author 
of  historical  monographs  on  Aaron  Burr 
and  Joel  Barlow,  are  jointly  engaged  on 
a  book  concerning  the  pioneers  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  religious  and  political. 
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Our  National  Senate* 

Reassembling  of  our  Highest  and  Most  Dig- 
nified Legislative  Body— Rev.  W.  H.  Mil- 
burn,  the  Eloquent  Blind  Chaplain — The 
House  of  Representatives. 

Few  men  are  better  known  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  America  than 
•'The  Blind  Man  Eloquent."  Rev. William 
Henry  Milburn.  D.D.,  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate.  He  was  born  in  Philadelphia. 
Fenn.,  on  the  26th  of  September.  1823. 
When  he  was  five  years  of  age  his  left  eye 
was  accidentally  injured,  and  through  un- 
skilful medical  treatment  its  sight  was  de- 
stroyed. Later  in  life  he  lost  sight  entirely. 
In  1844  he  began  his  career  as  a  Methodist 
preacher  among  the  scattered  settlements 
in    the   grasses   and   prairies   of    Illinois. 


REV.    W.    H.    MILBURN,    CHAPLAIN    OF    THE    SENATE. 


When  twenty-two  years  of  age,  Mr.  Mil- 
burn  was  elected  a  Chaplain  of  Congress, 
and  has  filled  that  position  many  times. 
His  portrait  appears  on  this  page,  and  in 
the  colored  illustration  on  the  front  page 
of  this  issue  our  artist  has  depicted  with 
realistic  accuracy  the  impressive  scene 
during  the  prayer  at  the  opening  session 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 
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O  Day  most  calm,  most  bright, 

The  week  were  dark,  but  for  thy  light ! 

GEORGE  HERBERT 
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-THE    BLIND    MAN    ELOQUENT" 

A  CHAT  WITH  THE  REV.  DR.  MILBURN 
By  LEONARD  W.  LILLINGSTON 

OF  the  American  divines,  who  from 
time  to  time  visit  these  shores, 
the  Rev.  William  Henry  Milburn, 
D.D.,  is  not  the  least  remarkable. 
-"The  Blind  Man  Eloquent,"  the  title  by 
which  he  is  known  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States,  celebrated  his 
seventy- fourth  birthday  on  September  16. 
For  fifty-four  years  he  has  preached  and 
lectured  through  the  cities  of  the  Union. 
He  travels  an  average  of  50,000  miles  a 
year,  and  he  estimates  his  grand  mileage 
total  at  a  million  and  a  half. 

As  chaplain  of  the  American  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  long 
periods  together,  it  has  been  said  by  one  of 
his  own  countrymen  that  "  he  has  seen  well- 
nigh  four  generations  of  our  statesmen  and 
orators  pass  off  the  stage."  In  England  he 
has  been  honoured  by  the  friendship  of 
Carlyle,  Thackeray,  Dean  Stanley,  Arch- 
bishop Trench,  Sir  Charles  Lyell  and  Dean 
Mil  man ;  he  was  a  welcome  guest  here  as 
far  back  as  1857. 

The  Doctor,  one  cannot  help  thinking, 
would  have  made  a  successful  statesman, 
had  he  not  chosen  the  ministry  as  a  career. 
His  chaplaincy  of  the  Senate  is  no  mere 
official  connection,  beginning  and  ending 
with  the  morning  prayer  which  precedes  the 
deliberations  of  that  important  body.  He 
will  hold  you  spell-bound  by  the  hour  with 
enthusiastic  discourse  on  the  wonders  and 
mysteries  of  the  American  Constitution — 
how,  to  take  an  instance,  the  head  of  the 
United   States,  should  mob-law  run  riot  in 


one  of  the  States,  may  not  send  so  much  as 
a  file  of  soldiers  across  the  border  to  put  it 
down,  unless  the  mails,  the  special  function 
of  the  central  government,  are  interfered 
with  or  commercial  intercourse  is  frustrated. 
So  complete  is  this  autonomy  that  though 
the  slave  trade  was  the  prime  cause  of  the 
war,  the  great  technical  issue  at  stake 
between  the  North  and  South  was  the  right 
or  no-right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the 
rest. 

As  we  talk  on,  the  conviction  is  born  in 
upon  me  that  this  blind  veteran  sees  much 
that  is  denied  to  many  of  us,  who,  with 
the  gift  of  sight,  deem  ourselves  more 
fortunate.  Denied  more  than  a  passing 
glimpse  of  the  world  without,  he  has  turned 
the  eyes  of  his  mind  upon  the  world 
within.  Every  sentence  that  falls  from 
his  lips  is  pregnant,  informative,  deliber- 
ative ;  every  opinion  comes,  not  hap-hazard 
from  current  literature  which  may  say  one 
thing  to-day  and  another  to-morrow,  but 
from  careful  thought,  and  carries  the  mint 
mark  of  a  powerful  and  commanding  indi- 
viduality. 

Yet  there  is,  as  there  must  be,  a  note  of 
pathos,  as  he  says  to  me :  "I  never  saw  the 
face  of  any  one  to  whom  I  spoke,  though  I 

have   preached    and    lectured    for    fifty-four 
years." 

At  five  years  of  age  the  sight  of  one  eye 
went ;  with  the  other  he  could  still  see  par- 
tially. How  he  managed  to  spell  his  way 
through  school  and  college  is  a  wonderful 
story.  When  he  made  up  his  mind  to  enter 
the  ministry,  he  was  not  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
man  with  the  leisure  such  good  fortune 
brings,  but  a  clerk  in  an  Illinois  store,  with 
small  means  and  smaller  opportunities. 
"  Time  was,"  he  says,  "  when,  after  a 
fashion,  I  could  read,  but  never  with  that- 
flashing  glance  which  instantly  transfers  a 
word,   a   line,  a  sentence,  from   the  page  to 


the  mind.  It  was  a  perpetuation  of  the 
child's  process,  a  letter  at  a  time,  always 
spelling,  never  reading  truly.  Thus  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  with  the  shade 
upon  the  brow,  the  hand  upon  the  cheek;, 
the  finger  beneath  the  eye  to  make  an 
artificial  pupil,  and  with  the  beaded  sweat 
joining  with  the  hot  tears  trickling  from 
the  weak  and  painful  organ,  was  my  reading 
done." 

Then  what  little  sight  he  had  steadily 
faded,  until  at  last  he  was — as  he  has  now 
been  for  more  than  half  a  century — totally 
blind.  He  is  fortunate,  indeed,  in  the 
possession  of  two  devoted  adopted  daughters 
— "  who  are  my  eyes,"  he  prettily  says.  I 
asked  him  whether  he  had  ever  used  the 
books  of  raised  type  invented  for  the  use  of 
the  blind.  Except  on  one  occasion,  to 
while  away  the  tedium  of  Atlantic  voyage, 
he  had  never  done  so,  he  replied.  The- 
assistance  of  his  daughters  precluded  the 
necessity;  besides  the  range  of  literature- 
provided  in  the  raised  type  was  far  from 
extensive. 

How  did  he  conduct  the  services  ?  Purely 
from  memory ;  he  knew  the  liturgy  by  heart, 
and  large  portions  of  the  Bible  besides. 
Asked  for  a  contrast  between  the  reception 
given  to  a  blind  preacher  and  to  one  with 
the  sense  of  sight,  he  said  it  was  to  be  found 
in  the  profound  stillness ;  he  always  knew 
when  he  had  gripped  his  hearers  by  the 
speaking  silence  of  them. 

His  official  responsibilities  as  chaplain  arc 
extremely  onerous.  The  smallest  part  of 
them  is  the  opening  of  the  day's  proceedings- 
with  prayer.  He  must  cultivate  personal 
relations  with  all  the  senators  and  their 
families.  He  has  made,  he  said,  as  man}; 
as  five  hundred  calls  during  one  session.  He 
must  have  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
intricacies  which  govern  the  goings  out  and 
comings  in  of  society  in  Washington.  For 
example,  those  connected  with  the  Govern- 
ment, and  who  live  on  Capitol  Hill,  are  at 


home  on  one  day,  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives ' '  receive  "  on  another,  senators 
and  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  on  a  third 
day,  and  so  forth.  But  the  Doctor  has  them 
all  at  his  finger  ends. 

"  The  social  session,"  he  says,  with  a  due 
sense  of  the  gravity  of  the  subject,  "  begins 
on  New  Year's  Day,  when  the  President 
holds  his  only  morning  reception — all  his 
other  receptions  are  held  in  the  evening." 
Then,  with  keen  interest,  he  describes  the 
ceremonial,  the  sight  of  which  has  been 
denied  to  him. 

"The  President,  attended  by  the  wives  of 
his  Cabinet  Ministers  and  supported  by  the 
Cabinet  Ministers  themselves,  receives  the 
diplomatic  corps,  with  their  wives  and  the 
members  of  their  households,  then  the 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  then  the 
senators,  next  the  officers  of  the  State,  then 
the  officers  of  the  Army,  then  persons  of 
lesser  dignity  representing  other  courts  and 
branches  of  the  government,  and  lastly  the 
general  public." 

For  the  entire  American  people  have 
apparently  the  right  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  their  President  on  this  morning, 
though,  as  Dr.  Milburn  hastens  to  inform 
me,  he  is  seldom  called  upon  to  shake  hands 
with  more  than  ten  thousand  of  them  !  Mrs. 
Cleveland  had  to  go  through  this  ordeal  as 
well  as  her  husband,  but  Mrs.  McKinley  is 
delicate,  says  the  Doctor,  and  will  perhaps 
be  unable. 

It  was  in  1845,  at  tne  a©e  of  twenty,  that 
the  blind  preacher  was  first  chosen  chaplain 
to  the  Congress  j  he  was  selected  again  in 
1853—4.  After  thirty  years'  absence  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  pulpit,  he  found  himself 
back  again  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
in  1885,  and,  having  served  that  body 
through  four  Congresses,  was  in  1893 
elected  to  the  position  he  now  holds,  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  Senate.  It  is  something 
to  meet  a  man  who  knew  Daniel  Webster, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  Emerson,  and  many 
another  bearer  of  a  celebrated  name,  for  he 
was  an  official  of  the  American  House  of 
Commons    ten    years    before    Mr.    Sherman 


and  Senator  Morill,  the  "Fathers  of  Con- 
gress," had  entered  it. 

I  asked  him  for  points  of  comparison 
between  our  popular  assembly  and  theirs. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  first  of  all,  though  you 
have  700  members  to  our  377,  our  House 
of  Representatives  is  many  times  larger  than 
yours.  It  is,  however,  a  poor  place  to  make 
yourself  heard  in,  having  been  badly  con 
structed  from  an  acoustic  point  of  view. 
Our  speeches  are  longer  than  yours,  though 
their  style  has  deteriorated  since  official  and 
verbatim  reporting  became  the  order  of  the 
day.  Many  of  our  men  now  write  out  what 
they  are  going  to  say  and  read  it,  though  ot 
course,  questions  of  the  moment  occasionally 
arise  in  both  Houses  and  afford  opportunities 
for  the  display  of  genuine  oratory.  There  is 
too,  a  more  uniform  standard  in  your  country; 
our  representatives  come  from  States  so  far 
apart  from  each  other,  that  their  methods 
and  manner  of  expression  afford  the  most 
piquant  and  original  contrasts." 

As  most  people  know  Mr.  Milburn  is  one 
of  the  lights  of  the  Methodist  Episcopalian 
Church  of  America,  a  religious  body  closely 
resembling  our  Wesleyans.  The  attendance 
of  the  various  branches  throughout  the 
country  numbers  about  one-fourth  of  the  total 
population.  This  Methodist  Church  has 
bishops,  though  not  diocesan,  elected  by 
representatives  of  the  various  conferences, 
ministers  and  laymen,  but,  like  the  rest  of 
the  preachers,  they  are  itinerant.  The  routes 
they  travel  change  automatically;  there  is 
generally  every  year  a  bishop  in  Europe, 
another  in  Japan,  a  third  in  China,  a  fourth 
in  India,  and  others  in  Mexico  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  Southern  States  there  is  another 
huge  Methodist  organisation,  which  separated 
from  the  parent  at  the  time  of  the  war.  The 
ill-feeling  of  those  unhappy  days  has  now 
changed  to  the  friendliest  relations,  and  if 
they  do  not  amalgamate  it  is  because  they 
are  both  so  vast  that  in  combination  they 
would  be  likely  to  become  unwieldy. 
Amongst  the  coloured  races  also  there  are 
Methodist  churches. 


"  What  about  the  race  question,"  I  asked ; 
"  is  there  any  sign  of  a  settlement  ?  " 

The  doctor  replied  with  a  home  thrust. 
11  The  feeling  of  our  people  in  the  Southern 
States,"  he  said,  "  is  very  much  the  same 
as  that  of  the  English  residents  in  India 
towards  the  natives.  Your  military  and  civil 
servants  out  there  call  them  all  "  niggers," 
and  you  are  as  insolent  towards  them  as  our 
folks  are  towards  the  coloured  people." 
There  were  signs,  he  went  on  to  say,  of  the 
coming  of  a  better  state  of  things.  The 
negro  in  the  South  was  advancing  steadily 
in  industry  and  self-government,  and  their 
relations  with  the  whites  were  often  most 
cordial  and  friendly. 

"  As  to  Judge  Lynch  ?  "  I  queried.  The 
doctor  grew  emphatic.  "  There  is  one  thing 
our  people  cannot  stand,"  he  said,  "  and 
that  is  crimes  against  the  helpless  and  de- 
fenceless. It  carries  their  passion  beyond 
all  bounds,  and  they  give  the  scoundrel 
short  shrift,  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the 
vSouth."  He  reminded  me  that  lynching 
was  not  so  common  as  it  seemed  to  us. 
When  you  spoke  of  the  United  States  you 
were  dealing  with  such  a  huge  expanse  of 
country — "about  as  far  as  from  here  to  the 
Ural  Mountains,"  he  said  graphically.  We 
read  in  the  morning  papers  that  a  lynching 
has  taken  place,  and  read  of  another  the 
next  morning,  and  perhaps  even,  in  a  day  or 
two,  of  a  third.  In  our  geographical  igno- 
rance we  assume  that  these  acts  of  lawless 
retribution  have  taken  place  near  to  each 
other  ;  all  the  while  perhaps  they  occurred 
thousands  of  miles  apart.  That  it  is  not  so 
much  a  question  of  racial  feeling,  as  a 
deep-seated  abhorrence  of  a  certain  class 
of  crime,  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
not  long  since,  in  Ohio,  an  extreme  anti- 
slavery  State,  a  prison  was  broken  open 
and  a  negro  taken  out  and  lynched  for  his 
misdeeds. 

"  And,"  says  Dr.  Milburn,  "  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  same  indignation  would  be 
aroused  here,  with  the   same   results,  under 


similar  circumstances.  In  Indiana  not  long 
ago  a  body  of  400  mounted  farmers  rode  in 
from  their  homes  in  a  quiet  and  orderly 
fashion,  got  out  five  prisoners  from  the  gaol, 
shot  them,  carried  them  out  and  hung  them. 
It  was  a  terrible  piece  of  justice,  but  how 
did  it  come  to  be  enacted  ?  These  five 
men  were  notorious  desperadoes  and  for 
long  enough  had  been  the  terror  of  the 
country-side.  They  had  been  living  by 
lawless  practices  for  years,  but  they  had 
money,  and  could  have  feed  the  ablest 
lawyers,  and  would  very  probably  have  been 
acquitted  on  some  technical  quibble." 

I  suggested  that  there  was  a  chance 
sometimes  of  hanging  the  wrong  man  by  these 
rough  and  ready  methods.  To  which  Dr. 
Milburn  replied  that  Judge  Lynch  as  a  rule 
knew  very  well  what  he  was  about,  and  that 
justice  was  much  less  likely  to  miscarry  when 
he  took  it  in  hand  than  when  it  was  left  to 
judge  and  jury. 

The  talk  drifted  to  educational  matters. 
The  doctor  was  very  sanguine  about  American 
literature  that  is  to  be — that  almost  is. 

"  Look,"  he  said,  "  at  the  immense  sums 
that  have  been  appropriated  in  our  universi- 
ties to  the  promotion  of  taste  and  culture." 
He  spoke  of  the  Cooper  Institute,  and  re- 
told for  me  in  his  vivid  style  the  life  history 
of  its  founder,  whom  he  knew  personally. 
That  well-known  philanthropist  started  in 
life  by  collecting  bones  for  a  glue  factory, 
then  went  into  the  glue  making  business 
himself,  and  made  a  fortune  out  of  it. 
"  He  became  a  member  of  the  board  of 
aldermen  of  New  York,  when  it  was  a  re- 
spectable thing  to  be  an  alderman  of  New 
York,"  the  Doctor  added  in  parenthesis. 
"  There  he  heard  a  travelled  member  of  the 
board  give  an  account  of  the  Prussian  system 
of  education,  the  first  system  of  popular 
education  in  Europe.  He  reflected,  as  he 
listened,  how  different  his  life  might  have 
been  if  he  had  had  such  opportunities,  and 
he  determined  that  if  ever  he  had  the  means 
he  would  give  them  to  the  rising  generation. 


(From  a  pltoUgraph  by  Elliott  &>>  Fry,  55  Baker  St  rat,  11'.) 
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He  was    able    to    realise  his    ideals.     Iron 
beams  were  then  coming  into  use  for  build- 
ing purposes.     In  conjunction  with  his  son- 
in-law  he  established  gigantic  ironworks,  and 
acquired  the  necessary  capital  for  his  project. 
The  Institute  was  built  in  the  heart  of  New 
York,  and    opened    in    1850    to    men    and 
women   of    all    creeds.       It    was    liberally 
endowed.     Classes  in    every  useful    branch 
of  knowledge  were   provided  in  the  evening 
for  those  unable  to  attend  in  the  day  time. 
From   that  day  onwards  successful  men  of 
business   have   devoted   their  wealth  to  the 
benefit   of  education.     I   am   afraid  to    say 
how   many    millions    they  have  contributed 
since  Peter  Cooper  led    the    way.     It    has 
been  the   custom  for   our  men  to  come  to 
Europe   to  study  at  Oxford,  at  Cambridge, 
at  Paris,  or  Berlin.     That  will  be   less  and 
less  the  case  as  the  years  go  on ;  indeed,  I 
should  not  be  surprised  if,  sooner  or  later, 
your  people  found   it   necessary  to  come  to 
America  to  complete  their  studies." 
"  And  the  education  of  women  ?  r'   I  said. 
"  There   is  an  increasingly  large  body  of 
educated  men  and  women,  but,  if  anything, 
the  women   are    more    numerous    than    the 
men,   for   the    sons   must   leave   school  and 
college  earlier  to  go  into  business.     We  have 
colleges  for  the  co-education  of  the  sexes. 
The  amount  of  money  sometimes  spent  upon 
the   education  of  a    single   family  is   simply 
fabulous." 

11  What  about  the  feeling  towards  England 
in  the  States  ?  " 

"  There  is  always  a  permanent  balance  of 
sensible  people.  But  we  are  a  very  mixed 
population.  You  are  the  product  of  a  mixed 
population,  we  are  in  the  first  stage.  The 
people  who  come  to  you  from  alien  nations 
and  races  are  not  sufficient  in  number  to 
interfere  with  your  imperial  legislation.  On 
the  other  hand  we  have  been  receiving  for 
years  past  vast  hordes  of  people  from  every 
nation  in  Europe  and  some  in  Asia.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  not  given  the  franchise  to 
the  Asiatic   yet,  but  all   the   others  have  it. 


The  vote  was  given  to  the  emancipated 
slaves — they  know  nothing  and  care  nothing 
about  our  relations  with  England.  Then 
there  is  the  Irish  vote,  which,  in  the  main, 
is  bitterly  opposed  to  England.  Many  of 
them  are  writers  and  speakers  of  paramount 
influence  in  the  formation  of  public  opinion. 
There  is  a  large  body  of  people,  not  of 
Anglo-Saxon  birth,  utterly  indifferent  to 
England." 

I  said  I  had  heard  that  history  as  taught 
in  American  school-books  was  not  calculated 
to  promote  friendly  feelings  towards  England. 
The  Doctor  said  that  was  so.  The  text- 
books perpetuated  the  folly  of  George  III. 
and  his  Ministers,  and  the  inhumanity  that 
was  practised  in  calling  upon  the  Indians  to 
take  part,  resulting  in  the  death  of  scores 
and  hundreds  of  the  colonists  by  the  most 
barbarous  tortures.  Thus  the  minds  of  the 
children  were  inflamed  as  they  grew  up. 
They  did  not  distinguish  between  the  Eng- 
land of  to-day  and  the  administration  of 
George  III. ;  they  forgot  that  those  high- 
handed proceedings  were  denounced  at  the 
time  by  eminent  English  statesmen,  but  per- 
sisted in  by  the  stubborn  old  king. 

"  At  the  same  time,"  the  Doctor  remarked, 
"  there  is  a  great  body  of  our  educated  and 
serious  people  most  kindly  and  affectionately 
disposed  towards  England,  as  kindly  and 
affectionately  and  respectfully  as  we  find  the 
English  are  towards  us.  One  can  never  say 
what  two  nations  may  do  in  some  exciting 
issue  which  may  arise  and  carry  away  the 
popular  judgment  in  a  whirlwind.  Eut,;' 
he  added,  "  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  state  of 
things  which  should  involve  England  and 
America  in  a  war.  This  feeling  of  kindliness 
is  increasing.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
our  people  were  irritated  by  the  tone  of  the 
English  press  towards  us  for  a  good  while,, 
and  the  works  of  English  travellers  in  the- 
early  part  of  the  century,  who  held  us  up- 
to  ridicule.  There  was  a  Mrs.  Trollope, 
for  example,  who  was  very  abusive.  Then 
Charles  Dickens  came  across  to  get  an  in- 


ternational  copyright  law  passed,  which  would 
have  greatly  increased  the  profits  from  his 
books.  He  failed  and  came  back  and  wrote 
'  American  Notes '  and  '  Martin  Chuzzle- 
wit.'  He  made  the  American  people  very 
savage  by  his  attacks  in  both  books.  We 
were  a  much  younger  people  then  than  now. 
John  Bull  is  old  enough  to  let  people  visit 
him,  and  they  can  go  home  and  say  what 
they  like.  He  goes  on  his  way  just  the 
same.  We  were  sensitive  and  thin-skinned 
and  didn't  like  it ;  very  few  of  us  would  get 
angry  now.  Besides  you  know  us  better. 
It  used  to  be  a  very  common  thing,  if  you 
fell  into  conversation  with  an  Englishman, 
for  him  to  say,  «  Dear  me,  I  should  not  have 
known  you  were  an  American.  I  can  scarcely 
believe  it — you  speak  the  English  language 
with  such  ease  and  correctness  ! '  " 

The  Doctor  long  ago  won  his  spurs  as  a 
writer.  A  volume  of  his  lectures,  published 
in  1857,  under  the  title  of  "  Rifle,  Axe,  and 
Saddle-Bags,"  had  a  large  sale,  and  he  has 
given  us  other  works  as  well,  notably  "  Ten 
Years  of  Preacher  Life,"  and  "  Pioneers  and 
People  of  the  Mississippi  Valley."  Some  of 
his  books  have  had  a  considerable  sale  in 
this  country,  though  his  last  literary  bantling, 
"  Lance,  Cross  and  Canoe,  Flatboat,  Rifle 
and  Plough,"  symbols  of  the  discoverers, 
explorers  and  settlers  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  has  not  yet  been  formally  introduced 
to  us  by  an  English  publisher.  He  tells  of 
how  he  found  a  more  redoubtable  traveller 
than  himself  during  this  visit  to  England. 
Returning  to  London  from  Stoke-on-Trent, 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  "  Charles 
Dickens,"  a  locomotive  which  runs  daily 
between  London  and  Manchester,  which,  up 
to  the  present,  has  covered  the  very  respect- 
able distance  of  two  millions  of  miles. 

I  asked  the  Doctor  for  a  word  as  to  the 
preparation  of  his  sermons. 

"  When  I  began  my  ministry  on  the 
western  frontier  of  Illinois,"  he  said,  "  I  saw 
and  followed  the  habit  of  preparation  adopted 
by  the  pioneer  preachers  of  my  church  :  to 
study  the  subject  as  thoroughly  as  possible, 
and  to  trust  to  the  occasion  for  words.    I  had 


been  preaching  two  years  in  churches,  in 
schoolhouses,  in  log  cabins  and  at  private 
houses,  when  I  was  elected  chaplain  of 
Congress,  and  thus  brought  before  a  totally 
different  public.  In  those  days  the  Capitol 
was  used  as  a  national  church  and  the 
chaplain  held  divine  service  there  every 
Sunday  morning.  I  was  thus  called  upon 
to  face  an  immense,  critical  body  of  hearers, 
and  I  had  to  settle  the  question  of  prepara- 
tion once  for  all.  If  I  composed  my 
sermons  word  for  word,  committed  them  to 
memory  and  delivered  them  by  rote,  the 
effect  might  be  far  more  satisfactory,  but  it 
would  be  purchased  by  a  large  expenditure 
of  time,  which  I  wanted  to  devote  to  general 
study.  Moreover,  I  should  become  a  slave 
to  the  memoriter  habit.  I  therefore  deter- 
mined to  adhere  to  my  first  practice,  leaving 
the  words  and  phrasing  till  I  had  entered 
the  pulpit.  Of  course  my  failures  were  many 
and  great  and  most  distressing  to  myself,  for 
the  habit  of  extemporaneous  delivery  was 
not  to  be  readily  acquired  by  a  person  of  my 
temperament,  sensitive  and  impressionable 
as  I  was.  It  took  me  many  years  to  acquire 
self-possession  and  tranquillity.  You  must 
remember  that  a  blind  man  gets  no  response 
from  the  eyes  and  faces  of  his  hearers,  and 
therefore  no  direct  sympathy  and  inspiration 
from  them.  His  quickening  must  come 
from  above,  and  from  the  play  of  his  faculties 
upon  the  subject.  Yet  the  habit  of  extem- 
poraneous speaking  is  worth  all  that  it  cost 
me,  high  as  was  the  price  I  paid  for  it." 

As  to  the  audiences  he  has  addressed, 
they  are  as  varied  as  can  well  be,  from  small 
gatherings  of  coloured  people  in  the  old 
slavery  days  to  huge  camp  meetings  ten 
thousand  strong,  and  from  that  to  the  elite 
of  Washington. 

Dr.  Milburn,  by  the  way,  has  been  occu- 
pying the  pulpit  of  the  Harrow  Road  Con- 
gregational Church  in  the  place  of  Dr. 
Lawson  Foster,  their  pastor,  who  has  en- 
gagements in  Canada.  The  Doctor  found 
no  reason  to  complain  of  poor  congregations, 


though  the  church  has  seating  capacity  for 
two  thousand  persons. 

Speaking  of  days  gone  by,  the  Doctor 
mentioned  that  he  was  a  constant  visitor  of 
Carlyle's  at  Cheyne  Row.  He  went  there 
after  the  death  of  Mrs.  Carlyle  in  1866  and 
went  again  and  again  down  to  1878.  "I 
enjoyed    Carlyle's    conversation    more    than 

that  of  any  man  I  ever  met,"  he  said. 
Lowell  and  Whittier  he  never  knew,  but  he 
has  met,  at  some  time  or  other,  most 
American  writers  of  distinction.  The  Doctor 
deprecates  any  suggestion  that  he  is  well 
abreast  of  the  thought  of  the  present  genera- 
tion. Yet  he  has  found  time  and  study  to 
admire  the  polished  work  of  Mr.  Howells 
and  Mr.  Henry  James.  "  But  the  authors 
to  whom  I  always  return  with  fresh  delight," 
he  says,  "  are  Thackeray  and  Scott."  He 
finds  Tolstoi  stimulating  and  suggestive,  and 
enjoys  Tourgenieff.  He  has  a  shrewd  word 
to  say  about  Tolstoi's  manner  of  living.  "  I 
think  he  might  leave  the  making  of  shoes  to* 
the  shoemakers,  and  employ  himself  with 
more  benefit  to  himself,  his  family  and  the 
.  world  at  large." 

We  got  to  talking  about  fads  and  faddists.. 
"  The  older  I  grow,"  he  said,  "  the  less  I 
care  about  them ;  I  like  the  common  run  of 
humanity.  Of  course,  faddists  are  necessary 
to  make  the  world  go ;  some  one  must  make 
the  experiments,  I  am  quite  willing  that 
they  should."  He  quoted  felicitously  from 
Browning's  "  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra  "  : 

4 '  As  it  was  better,  youth 
Should  strive,  through  acts  uncouth, 
Towards   making,   than   repose   on   aught   found 

made. 
So,  better,  age,  exempt 
From  strife,  should  know  than  tempt 
Further.     Thou  waitedest  age  :  wait  death  nor  be- 

afraid !  " 

The  Higher  Criticism  and  the  New  Theo- 
logy were  for  the  young.  He  was  quite  con- 
tent with  that  whereunto  he  had  attained. 
He  was  satisfied  to  get  his  daily  bread,  to- 
nourish  his  intellect  and  his  soul.      He  be- 


lieved  that  it  was  of  chief  importance  to  live 
in  the  direct  light  of  the  spiritual  world  and 
in  the  closest  sympathy  with  his  fellow 
creatures.  It  was  not  the  attitude  of  an 
ecstatic,  or  one  out  of  touch  with  that  which 
was  new,  but  that  of  a  man  who  had  led  an 
active  life,  who  had  known  sorrow  and  who 
wanted  rest. 

"  I  have  had  thirty  years  of  family  afflic- 
tion," the  Doctor  said  sadly.  "  All  the  ties  of 
the  past  have  been  broken.  I  have  been  a 
widower  many  years,  my  children  are  dead, 
my  old  friends  have  passed  away." 

Fifty-four  years  ago  the  Doctor  was  told 
that  he  could  not  live  six  months.  The 
physician  found  that  he  had  curvature  of  the 

spine  and  half  a  dozen  ills  beside.  They 
recommended  horse  exercise,  and  he  started 
riding  his  rounds  as  a  Methodist  preacher. 
When  he  was  about  thirty-five  he  began  to 
get   some   notion  that  it   was  the   bounden 

duty  of  a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  look  after 
his  health,  and  did  so.  As  a  result  he  can 
preach  longer  and  oftener  than  many  a  young 
man,  and  bids  fair  to  be  with  us  in  sturdy 
old  age  for  a  good  many  years  to  come. 


Thr     S3  turd  as     Eve-nipp      PcsT 
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REV.  WILLIAM  HENRY  MILBURN 


--  |NE  Sunday  morning  in  the  early 
forties  a  slender  boy  of  twenty-two 
stood  erect  in  the  saloon  of  one  of 
the  Ohio  River  steamboats.  He  was 
pale,  but  he  looked  fearlessly  from 
right  to  left  over  the  motley  congregation. 

There  were  planters  on  their  way  to 
Wheeling,  river  gamblers,  round-faced 
merchants,  horse-dealers,  and  several  mem- 
bers of  Congress  going  to  their  legislative 
duties  at  Wash- 
ington.  The 
young  preacher 
had  begun  slow- 
ly, as  though 
feeling  his  way, 
— and  indeed  he 
looked  as  if  he 
were,  for  he  held 
his  head  up  and 
his  eyes  stared 
blankly,  —  he 
was  almost 
blind.  But  as 
he  went  on  he 
warmed  up,  and 
finally,  looking 
straight  into 
the  faces  of  the 
Legislators,  said 
boldly: 

"I    under- 
stand that  you 
are  members  of 
the     Congress 
of    the  United 
States,  and,  as 
such,  you  are, 
or   should    be, 
the    represent- 
atives not  only 
of  the  political 
opinions,      but 
also  of  the  intellectual,  moral  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people  of  this  country.     As 
I   had   rarely  seen  men   of  your  class,   I  felt 
on  coming  aboard  this  boat  a  natural  interest 
to  hear    your  conversation  and  to   observe 
your  habits. 

"  If  I  am  to  judge  the  nation  by  you,  I  can 
come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  it  is 
composed  of  swearers,  card-players  and 
drunkards.  I  must  tell  you  that,  as  an 
American  citizen,  I  feel  disgraced  by  your 
behavior;  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  I  am 
commissioned  to  tell  you  that  unless  you 
renounce  your  evil  courses,  repent  of  your 
sins  and  believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
with  hearts  unto  righteousness,  you  will  cer- 
tainly be  damned." 


There  was  a  flutter  among  the  congrega- 
tion as  the  people  rose.     A  few  of  the  men 


sneered,  and  a  coarse  laugh 
broke  from  a  group  standing 
forward.  One  of  the  Con- 
gressmen stood  up,  and, 
putting  his  arms  akimbo, 
stared  in  an  evil  way  at  the 
blind  boy.  Swearing,  card- 
playing  and  drinking  were 
the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception on  river  steamboats 
in  those  days,  and  they  looked 
at  him  as  at  some  curious 
creature  of  another  age  and 
condition. 

But  the  speech  had  its 
effect.  The  young  preacher 
bowed  his  head  in  the  benedic- 
tion, and  then  lifting  it  again 
walked  quietly  by  them  and 
into  his  stateroom. 

When     the     boat     reached 
Wheeling  he    remained   there 
to    preach,    but    he  had    said 
that     he    would     go     to    the 
Capital  as  a  candidate  for  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  Twenty-ninth 
Congress.     To-day    he    is    over    seventy-five 
years  of  age,  and  all  his  senses,  save  that  of 
sight,   remain  unimpaired.      His    knowledge 
of    current  events    is    as    remarkable    as   his 
memory.      Every    day,    before  going    to  the 
Capitol,  his  niece  or  some  relative  reads  him 
the  morning  paper.      From  this,    perhaps,    he 
chooses  the  text   for  his  prayer  of   the  day. 
His  prayers  are  always  timely. 

Not  many  years  ago,  when  there  were 
unpleasant  revelations  regarding  the  nightly 
doings  of  certain  members,  Chaplain  Milburn 
chose  a  text  which  bore  directly  on  them. 


"William!  Exhort!"  said  the  presiding 
officer  one  night  to  young  Milburn.  And 
William  stood  up  in  fear  and  trembling  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life  before  a  crowd  of 
hunters  and  rough  backwoodsmen,  who  eyed 
him  curiously.  But  the  vigorous  teaching  of 
those  early  days  served  him  in  good  stead 
when,  a  few  years  later,  he  made  his  first 
stand  in  the  greater  world. 


The  consternation  at  his  fearlessness  was 
almost  as  great  as  it  was  on  that  Cincinnati 
steamer.  Members  of  Congress  want  all  of 
their  public  performances  duly  exploited, 
but  they  prefer  that  their  private  affairs  be 
not  entered  in  the  Record. 

One  of  them,  not  long  afterward,  went  to 
Speaker  Reed  and  asked  him  in  confidence 
what  he  thought  of  the  Blind  Chaplain. 

"Wa — al,"  said  the  Speaker  in  his 
drawling,  down-East  way,  "the  Blind 
Chaplain  may  not  suit  everybody  all  the 
time,  but  he  tells  the  Lord  all  the  news." 

As  a  young  man  Doctor  Milburn  was 
appointed  to  the  Winchester  Circuit,  consist- 
ing of  some  thirty  preaching  places,  some  of 
them  chapels,  more  of  them  log  school 
shanties,  most  of  them  private  houses. 

The  discipline  of  the  Wesleyan  Church 
was  rather  rough  when  compared  with  the 
standards  of  to-day,  and  the  method  of 
imparting  the  art  of  extempore  preaching 
was  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  teaching  a 
dog  to  swim.  The  neophite  was  "thrown 
in"  head  first,  as  it  were. 
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SATURDAY.    APRIL    11.     1903 


REV.    WILLIAM     H.    3IILBURX 

For  Many  Years  Known  as  the  Blind 
Chaplain  of  Congress 

Rev.  Henry  Milburn,  the  venerable  blind 
chaplain  of  the  United  States  Senate,  died 
In  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  Friday.  Mr.'  Mil- 
burn,  accompanied  by  his  two  nieces,  the 
Misses  Timley,  left  Washing-ton  for  the 
Pacific  coast  about  a  year  ago.  The  chap- 
lain was  in  broken  health.  The  change 
brought  no  great  improvement  in  his  condi- 
tion, and  when  Congress  met  in  December 
he  forwarded  his  resignation  to  Washing- 
ton, but  it  was  never  acted  on. 

Mr.  Milburn  wis  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1823.  When  he  was  five  years  of  age  a 
playfellow  accidentally  struck  him  in  the 
left  eye  with  a  piece  of  glass.  For  two 
years  he  was  confined  to  a  dark  room  un- 
der medical  treatment,  and  when  he  came 
out  one  of  his  eyes  was  entirely  sightless 
and  little  sight  was  left  in  the  other.  He, 
however,  pursued  his  studies  at  school  and 
college  for  about  twenty  years,  the  sight 
growing  dimmer  until  gradually  he  became 
totally  blind.  In  the  spring  of  1838  he  went 
with  his  father's  family  to  Jacksonville, 
111.,  and  in  1843  became  a  clergyman  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  serving 
charges  in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

In  September,  1845,  he  was  ordained  at 
Springfield,  111.  The  conference  decided  to 
build  a  seminary,  and  a  large  sum  was 
necessary  to  establish  it.  After  a  site  had 
been  selected  Dr.  Milburn  was  decided 
upon  as  the  best  man  to  present  to  the 
people  of  the  East  the  needs  of  the  people 
of  the  West,  and  that  was  the  anpointment 
which  Dr.  Milburn  received  the  following 
year. 

Among  the  passengers  on  a  steamer  en 
which  he  was  once  travelling  to  Wheeling, 
Va.,  were  several  members  of  Congress, 
and  Dr.  Milburn  thought  it  would  be  in- 
teresting to  observe  these  men.  He  was 
greatly  shocked  by  their  playing  cards, 
swearing  and  excessive  drinking.  On  the 
foil-owing  Sunday,  the  steamer  not  having 
reached  its  destination,  a  committee  of  the 
congressmen  waited  upon  him  and  re- 
quested that  he  preach.  He  gladly  ac- 
cepted and  preached  a  fearless  sermon. 
After  the  service  a  member  of  Congress 
who  had  been  one  of  his  audience  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  present  him  a  sum  of 
money  in  token  of  their  appreciation  of  his 
fearlessness. 


Mr.  Milburn  was  also  asked  if  he  would 
allow  his  name  to  be  used  at   the   coming 
election  for  chaplain  of  the  House  of  R*n 
resentatives.     He  accepted  the  proposition 
and  was  elected  chaplain  at  the  time  of  the 
Polk  Administration.  He  was  a  second  time 
elected  as  chaplain   of  the  House   in   18?f 
After   an   interval   of   thirty   years   he   was 
a  third  time  elected  and  had  held  the  office 
continuously  since.    While  serving  a  charip 
at   Mobile,   Ala.,   Mr.    Milburn   underwent  a- 
trial  for  heretical  teachings.    He  was  widely 
known  as  the  blind  preacher  and  lecturpr 
He  also  was  known  as  an  author. 
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SATURDAY,   APRIL   11,   1903. 

W.  H.  MILBURN  DEAD. 


Venerable  Blind  Chaplain 
of  National  Senate. 


Passed   Away  Yesterday 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 


Went  to  Pacific  Coast  Year 
Ago,  Broken  in  Health. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  April  10,  1903. 
The  Rev.  William  Henry  Milburn,  the 
venerable  blind  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  died  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal..  today.  Word  to  this  effect  was  re- 
ceived here  tonight  by  Col.  D.  A.  Rans- 
dell,  sergeant-at-arms  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Milburn,  accompanied  by  his  two 
nieces,  the  Misses  Timley,  left  Wash- 
ington for  the  Pacific  coast  about  a 
year  ago.  The  chaplain  was  in  broken 
health.  The  change  brought  no  great 
improvement  in  his  condition,  and  when 
Congress  met  in  December  he  forwarded 
his  resignation  to  Washington,  but  it 
was  never  acted  on. 


The  deceased  was  born  in  Philadel- 
phia in  1823.  When  he  was  5  years  of 
age  a  playfellow  accidentally  struck 
him  in  the  left  eye  with  a  piece  of  glass. 
For  two  years  he  was  confined  to  a 
dark  room  under  medical  treatment,  and 
when  he  came  out  one  of  his  eves  was 
entirely  sightless  and  little  sight  was 
left  in  the  other.  He,  however,  pursued 
his  studies  at  school  and  college  for 
about  20  years,  the  sight  growing  dim- 
mer until  gradually  he  became  totally 
blind. 


In  the  spring  of  1838  he  went  with  his 
father's  family  to  Jacksonville.  111.,  and 
in  1843  became  a  clergyman  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  church,  serving  charges 
in  various  sections  of  the  country. 

In  September,  1845,  he  was  ordained 
at  Springfield,  111.  The  conference  de- 
cided to  build  a  seminary,  and  a  large 
sum  was  necessary  to  establish  it.  After 
a  site  had  been  selected  Dr.  Milburn  was 
decided  upon  as  the  best  man  to  pre- 
sent to  the  people  of  the  East  the  needs 
of  the  people  of  the  West,  and  that  was 
the  appointment  which  Dr.  Milburn  re- 
ceived  the  following  year. 

Among  the  passengers  on  a  steamer 
on  which  he  was  once  travelling  to 
Wheeling,  Va.,  were  several  members 
of  Congress,  and  Dr.  Milburn  thought  it 
would  be  interesting  to  observe  these 
men.  He  was  greatly  shocked  by  their 
playing  cards,  swearing  and  excessive 
drinking.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the 
steamer  not  having  reached  its  destina- 
tion, a  committee  of  the  congressmen 
waited  upon  him  and  requested  that  he 
preach.  He  gladly  accepted  and  preached 
a  fearless  sermon.  After  the  service  a 
member  of  Congress  who  had  been  one 
of  his  audience  expressed  a  desire  to 
present  him  a  sum  of  money  in  token  of 
their  appreciation  of  his  fearlessness. 

Mr.  Milburn  was  also  asked  if  he 
would  allow  his  name  to  be  used  at  the 
coming  election  for  chaplain  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  He  accepted 
the  proposition,  <and  was  elected  chap- 
lain at  the  time  of  the  Polk  adminis- 
tration. He  was  a  ?econd  time  elected  as 
chaplain  of  the  House  in  1853.  After 
an  intervale  of  30  years  he  was  a  third 
time  elected  and  held  the  office  con- 
tinuously since. 

While  serving  a  charge  at  Mobile, 
Ala..  Mr.  Milburn  underwent  a  trial  for 
heretical  teachings.  He  was  widely 
knovyn  as  the  blind  preacher  and  lect- 
urer.   He  also  was  known  as  an  author. 
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CHAPLAIN  M1LBURXDEAD 

Rev.    William    Henry    Milburn.        the 

venerable  blind  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  died  in  Santa  Barbarai 
Cal..  today. 

Word  to  thi>  effecl  was  received  here 
tonight  by  Col.  D.  A.  Ransdell,  the 
sergeai -at-airjcn  of  the  Senate.  Mr.  Mil- 
hum,  accompanied  by  his  two  nieces,  the 
Misses  Tlitiley,  left  Washington  for  the 
Pacific  Coast  about  a  year  ago.  The 
chaplain  was  in  broken  health.  The 
change  brought  no  great  improvement 
in  his  condition,  and  when  Congress  met 
in  December  he  forwarded  his  resignation 
to  Washington,  but  it  was  never  acted  on. 
The  deceased  was  born  iu  Philadelphia 
in  18S3. 

When  he  was  •")  years  of  age  a  playfellow 
accidental  I  v  struck  him  in  the  left  eye 
w  ith  a  piece  <  f  glass.  For  two  years  he 
was  confined  to  a  dark  room  under  medi- 
cal treatment,  and  when  he  came  cut  one 
of  ln<  e\ts  was  entirely  blind  and  little 
sight  was  left  in  the  other.  He,  however, 
pursured  his  studies  at  school  and  college 
for  about  2C  years,  the  sight  growing 
dimmer  until  gradually  he  became  totally 
blind. 

In  the  spring  of  1838  he  went  with  his 
father's  family  to  Jacksonville,  111.,  and 
in  1843  he  became  a  travelling  preacher 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
serving  charges  in  various  sections  of  the 
i  country. 


Mr.  Milburn  was  twice  elected  chaplain 
of  Congress,  the  first  ime  in  1845,  wbeti 
a  tittle  more  than  22  years  of  age;  was 
twice  chaplain  of  the  Mouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  lastly  chaplain  of  the 
Senate,  to  which  otfice  he  was  elected  in 
1893. 

While  serving  a  charge  at  Mobile,  Ala., 
Mr.  Milburu  underwent  a  trial  for  heret- 
ical teachings  He  was  v.  idely  known  as 
the  blind  preac.ier  and  lecturer,  his  min- 
istry and  lect  ire  field  covering  many  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  of 
Great  Britian  and  Ireland  He  also  was 
known  as  an  author       Balto.  Swyi,  Apr.  10. 


The   Christian   Register 


(2)    [April  23  1903 

The  death  of  William  H.  Milburn,  D.D.,  late  chaplain 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  brings  to  a  close  a 
singular  career.  Beginning  life  with  perfect  sight,  by 
an  accident  and  the  rude  methods  of  surgery  practised 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  he  lost  the  sight  of 
both  eyes.  In  time  he  became  a  Methodist  preacher. 
More  than  fifty  years  ago  he  was  for  a  brief  time  chaplain 
of  Congress.  The  Christian  Advocate  re- tells  the  story 
of  the  adventure  which  caused  the  nomination  to  be 
offered  to  him.  On  an  Ohio  steamboat,  where  were 
Congressmen  drinking,  swearing,  and  gambling,  he 
preached  a  sermon  in  which,  after  describing  their  sins 
in  plain  language,  he  said:  "I  feel  disgraced  by  your 
behavior.  As  a  preacher  of  the  gospel,  1  am  commis- 
sioned to  tell  you  that,  unless  you  renounce  your  evil 
courses,  repent  of  your  sins,  and  believe  upon  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  with  hearts  unto  righteousness,  you  will 
certainly  be  damned."  Whereupon  the  Congressmen 
made  a  purse  for  his  benefit  and  secured  his  election  as 
chaplain. 
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"THE  REV.  William  Henry 
1  Milburn,  known  all  over  the 
country  as  the  "blind  chaplain 
of  the  United  States  Senate," 
died  at  Santa  Barbara,  Califor- 
nia, on  April  10.  Dr.  Milburn 
was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1823.  He  had  been  almost 
totally  blind  from  youth.  In 
1843  he  was  a  travelling 
preacher  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  He  was 
twice  chaplain  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  since 
1893  had  been  chaplain  of  the 
Senate.  He  had  a  host  of  friends  among  Congress- 
men and  his  views  have  frequently  influenced  legisla- 
tion to  no  small  degree. 


Chaplain  Milburn 


c. 
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The  Rev.  William  Henry  Milburn. 

The  Rev.  William  Henry  Milburn,  the 
veneAble  blind  chaplain  of  the  United 
3ta*sJ>enate,  d**<a  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
yesterday.  Mr.  Milburn,  accompanied  by 
his  two  nieces,  the  Misses  Timley,  left 
Washington  for  the  Pacific  coast  about  a 
rear  ago.  The  chaplain  was  in  broken 
health.  The  change  brought  no  great  im- 
provement in  his  condition,  and  when  con- 
gress met,  in  December,  he  forwarded  his 
resignation  to  Washington.  It  was  never 
acted  on. 

Mr.  Milburn  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in 
1821).     When  he  was  five  years   of  age,  a 
playfellow  accidentally  struck  him  in  the 
left   eye   with   a   piece  of  glass.      For  two 
years  he  was  confined  to  °  ''ark  room  under 
medical  treatment,  and  when  he  came  out 
one    of    his    eyes    was    entirely    blind   and 
little    sight    was    left   in    the    other.      He, 
however,  pursued  his  studies  at  school  and 
college  for  about  twenty  years,   the  sight 
growing  dimmer,  until  gradually  he  became 
totally   blind.      He  went  with  his  father's 
family  to  Jacksonville,   111.,   in  the   spring 
of  1838,  and  in  1843  he  became  a  travel- 
ling preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,    serving   charges    in   various   sec- 
tions   of   the    country.      Mr.    Milburn   was 
twice  elected  chaplain  of  congress,  the  first 
time  in  1845,  when  a  little  over  twenty- 
two  years  of  age;   was   twice   chaplain   of 
the   House   of  Representatives,  and  lastly 
chaplain  of  the  Senate,  to  which  office  he 
was    elected    in    1893.      While    serving    a 
charge   at   Mobile,    Ala.,   Mr.    Milburn    un- 
derwent   a    trial    for    heretical    teachings. 
He  was  widely  known  as  the  blind  preacher 
and  lecturer,  his  ministry  and  lecture  field 
covering  many  parts  of  the  United  Stateg 
and  Canada  and  of  Great  Britain  a 
land.     He  also  was  known  as  ajr^Tuthor. 
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The  blind  Chaplain  cf  Congress  is  no 
nore.  He  had  been  in  ill  health,  and  a 
rip  to  :he  milder  climate  of  California 
vas  undertaken  in  the  hop*;  that  ho 
night  recover  his  strength,  liti  blind- 
-sess  was  the  result  of  an  accident 
when  he  was  a  child,  by  which  the 
sight  of  one  eye  was  destroyed,  and 
the  other  failed  him  jus:  after  he  had 
concluded  his  studies  for  the  minis-try. 
He  was  known  as  the  blind  preacher, 
and  during  the  years  that  he  was  al- 
lowed the  use  of  one  eye  he  improved 
his  opportunities  so  well  that  in  after 
life  he  became  famous  as  an  orator 
and  author.  He  was  firs:  elected  Cnap- 
lain  of  Congress  in  1S45,  which  grew  out 

of  a  fearles>s  discourse  he  had  made 
while  on  an  excursion,  where  Con- 
gressmen were  present,  rebuking  the 
lawmakers  for  their,  disregard  of  the 
laws  of  morality.  His  invocations  while 
en  duty  as  Chaplain  were  always  orig- 
inal as  well  as  eloquent,  and  although 
in  his  80th  year  thera-  was  a  freshness 
and  vigor  to  his  language  that  retained 
for  him   hi$  |ioyttiaj4jy»<ttNbtefe>  en^- . 


COLORADO  INDEX.     APRIL  23,  1S03. 

Rev.  William  Henry  Milburn,  the  vener- 
able blind  chaplain  of  the  United  States  senate, 
died  in  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.,  April  10th. 

Word  to  this  effect  was  received  at  Wash- 
ington, by  Col.  A.  R,  Randall,  the  sergeant-at- 
arms  of  the  senate.  Mr.  Milburn,  accompanied 
by  his  two  nieces,  the  Misses  Timley,  left 
Washington  for  the  Pacific  coast  about  a  year 
ago.  The  chaplain  was  in  broken  health* 
The  change  brought  no  great  improvement  in 
his  condition  and  when  congress  met  in 
December  he  forwarded  his  resignation  to 
Washington,  but  it  was  never  acted  upon. 
The  deceased  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  born  in  1823, 

When  he  was  five  yeais  of  age,  a  play- 
fellow accidentally  struck  him  in  the  left  eye 
with  a  piece  of  giass!  For  two  3^ears  he  was 
confined  to  a  dark  room  under  medical  treat- 
ment and  when  he  came  out  one  of  his  eyes 
was  entirely  blind  and  little  sight  was  left  in 
the  other.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  school 
and  college  however,  the  sight  growing  dim- 
mer until  he  gradually  became  totally  blind 
while  in  his  20's.  In  the  spring  of  1838  he 
went  with  his  father's  family  to  Jacksonville, 
111.,  and  in  1843  he  became  a  traveling  preach- 
er of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  serving 
charges  in  various    sections    of    the    country. 

Mr.  Milburn  was  twice  elected  chaplain  of 
congress,  the  first  time  in  1812  when  a  little 
over  22  years  of  age.  He  was  twice  chaplain 
of  the  house  of  representatives  and  lastly 
chaplain  of  the  senate,  to  which  office  he  was 
elected  in  18(33, 


While  serving  a  charge  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  Mr. 
Milburn  underwent  a  trial  for  heretical  teach- 
ings. He  was  widely  known  as  the  "blind" 
preacher  and  lecturer,  his  ministry  and  lecture 
field  covering  many  parts  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  and  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
He  was  also  known  as  an  author. 

The  Ceath  of  Rev.  \V.  H.  Milburn,  the  blind 
chaplain  of  the  senate,  brings  home  the  fact 
that  a  man  maybe  a  marked  success  in  his  pro- 
fession and  make  a  name  for  himself  despite 
the  fact  that  tie  is  deprived  of  some  of  nature's 
most  valuable  aids.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  he  continued  his  work  in  the  ministrv 
and  on  the  lecture  platform,  and  became  a 
figure  of  national  prominence.  He  was  an 
able  and  eloquent  speaker,  and  had  friends  by 
legions  throughout  the  country. 
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THE    BLIND    CHAPLAIN    OF   THE    SEN  ATI 


REMARKABLE  INCIDENTS  IN    DR.    MILBURN'l 


LONG     CAREER— LOSS   OF  SIGHT   IN    YOU 


When  the  United  States  Senate 
must  choose  a  new  chaplain.  •  Since 
the  blind  old  man  who  has  prayed  for  its 
session  after  session  has  died,  and 
and  corridors  of  Washington,  where  Tie"  has  been 
a  familiar  figure  for  the  last  half  century,  they  are 
still  talking  about  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  Henry 
Milburn,  or,  as  he  was  better  known,  "the  Blind 
Chaplain." 

The  lives  of  the  blind  are  not  wholly  within  a 
shadow,  and  the  life  of  Dr.  Milburn  was  indeed  a 
shining  example.  Though  his  eyes  were  first 
stricken  when  only  a  lad  of  five,  this  man  fought 
what  some  might  call  "his  fate,"  and  achieved  a 
high  round  of  success.  Though  most  of  his  eighty 
years  were  spent  in  total  darkness,  his  life  was 
illumined  by  a  bright,  spiritual  mind,  which  never 
knew  the  meaning  of  despair,  and  his  long  career 

I  was  crowded  with  vicissitudes  that  would  have 
j  caused  many  a  man  with  all  his  five  senses  to 
j  falter  and  turn  back. 

The   story   that  Dr.    Milburn  himself  has  told  of 
i  the  cause  of  his  blindness  excites  wonder  even  as 
|  much  as  sympathy.    Those  who  hear  of  this  chap- 
j  ter   of   his    life   for   the    first   time   find   It   hard   to 
I  understand    how    the    boy    could    have   survived   it, 
<  and  not  have  become  an  atheist,  or  at  best  a  cynic. 
"Well    do    I    remember,"    Dr.    Milburn    has    said, 
"how  fair  the  earth  and  heavens  appeared  to  me, 
a  child   nearly  five  years  old,  on  a  bright  summer 
afternoon    in    the    year    1828.      The    sun    threw    his 
slanting  beams  over  the  quain*     jld  houses  which 
met  my  eye,  as   1  stood .  in   one  of  the  oldest  por- 
tions   of    the   city    of    Philadelphia.      Tt    was   at    the 
end    of   my   father's   garden,    approached    from    the 
house  by  a  long  gravel  walk,   lined  on  each  side  by 


n 


beds  of  flowers,  while  over  them  as  sentinels  stood 
two  L,ombardy  poplars,  their  tall,  stately  forms 
reaching,  it  seemed  to  me.  to  the  very  sky. 

"I  was  playing  with  a  young  companion,  who  un- 
intentionally struck  me  in  the  eye  with  a  piece 
of  glass  or  oyster  shell.  The  cut  was  deep  and 
painful,  and  for  days  I  was  kept  in  a  dark  room 
with  the  loft  eye  closely  bandaged.  The  family 
physician  was  not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  his 
treatment,  and  called  in  other  physicians  and  sur- 
geons for  consultation." 

The  little  boy  is  said  to  have  formed  a  great  dis- 
like for  the  family  physician,  and  feared  he  meant 
him  physical  harm.  When  the  ohild  entered  the 
room  he  fairly  trembled.  When  he  heard  that  the 
scar  from  the  doctor's  operation  would*  have  to  be 
burned  off  with  caustic  he  felt  instinctively  that  a 
sort  of  death  awaited  him.  Despite  the  screams  of 
the  child,  the  family  physician  seized  him  roughly, 
squeezed  him  between  his  knees,  forced  back  the 
little  head,  and  plunged  the  fiery  caustic  into  the 
Inflamed  eye.  After  days  of  excruciating  suffering, 
other  doctors  found  that  the  eye  had  practically 
been  burned  out.  At  the  end  of  a  two  years'  im- 
prisonment in  a  darkened  room  the  child  at  last 
began  to  see  with  his  right  eye,  which  was  also 
affected,  but  only  dimly.  It  was  In  these  hours  of 
darkness,  as  Dr.  Milburn  often  said  afterward, 
that  his  father's  prayero  and  his  mother's  tears 
persuaded  him  to  be  a  "preacher  when  he  grew  to 
be  a  man." 

The  same  fortitude  which  enabled  the  child  to 
bear  up  against  such  an  ordeal  is  illustrated  all 
through  the  life  of  the  man.  After  his  father  lost 
his  fortune,  and  went  out  West  to  begin  life  anew, 
after  toiling  as  hard  at  home  as  he  was  able  help- 
ing his  father  and  mother,  after  working  his  way 
In  college,  the  young  man  became  an  itinerant 
Methodist  preacher,  and  travelled  over  the  prairies 
of  Illinois,  from  one  rude  settlement  to  another. 
The  doctors  thought  that  such  an  outdoor  life 
would  help  his  failing  sight.  The  adventures  which 
the  young  minister  or  the  gospel  experienced,  how- 
ever, were  often,  &a  comlo  aa  jftex.jr.ejr*  JH>uffb* 

'  For  example,  en  the  first  trip  of  this  kind,  when  ' 
he  was  journeying  with  two  fellow  ministers,  they 
stopped  at  a  house  where  there  was  to  be  a  wed- 
ding. The  elder  of  young  Milburn's  companions 
w-as  to  perform  the  ceremony,  and  had  already 
begun  to  tell  what  he  would  do  with  the  fee.  The 
three  ministers  reached  the  house  about  noon, 
when  a  sumptuous  dinner  was  being  served.  After 
the  wedding  the  three  preachers  resumed  their 
journey. 

"Well,  Billy,  how  much  of  a  fee  did  you  get?" 
asked  young  Milburn,  at  last  noticing  a  rather 
ominous  silence  had  overtaken  his  companions. 


"Not  a  red  cent,"  moaned  "Billy,"  and  the  min- 
ister added: 
"That  fellow  was  a  hog  without  bristles." 

At  another  time  the  young  preacher  came  to  a 
town  where  he  was  to  hold  a  revival  meeting. 
One  of  the  leading  men  of  the  community,  in  order 
to  give  the  occasion  due  notice,  mounted  a  barrel 
before  an  assemblage  of  people  and  cried: 

"Oyez,  Oycz,  take  notice  that  Brother  William 
Milburn  will  preach  In  the  meeting  house  to-mor- 
row night  at  early  candle  lighting.  He  will  tell  of 
the  good  things  that  we  should  be  thankful  for, 
and  render " 

At  this  point  the  top  came  outiof  the  barrel,  and 
the  speaker  crashed  down  into  its  cylindrical  pit. 
Simultaneously  the  barrel  began  to  roll  down  a 
hill  toward  a  river,  and  as  the  man's  clothes  were 
fast  caught  in  the  barrel's  nails,  the  herald  might 
have  been  drowned  had  it  not  been  for  the  fortu- 
nate intervention  of  the  young  preacher. 

Milburn  was  possessed  of  a  kindly  face,  which 
his  partial  blindness  in  his  early  years  seemed  to 
make  the  more  noble.  In  his  travels  ho  was  accus- 
tomed to  stay  over  nights  at  the  homes  of  loyal 
Methodists,  and  now  and  then  his  good  looks  are 
said  to  have  appealed  to  the  fancy  of  young  daugh- 
ters. Thus  it  was  on  one  occasion  that  an  over- 
cautious father  said  on  welcoming  him  to  ■  his 
home: 

"Now,  brother,  yonder  are  the  stable  and  corn- 
crib  for  your  horse.  Here  is  a  room  and  a  plate 
for  yourself.  But,  see  here:  if  I  ever  catch  you 
making  sheep's  eyes  at  my  girls,  remember  there's 
the  door,  and  never  enter  it  again."  The  rough 
farmer  was  considerably  taken  aback  later  to 
learn  that  his  guest  was  almost  blind. 

The  simple  and  natural  language  of  the  blind 
chaplain  owed  no  debt  to  the  style  of  some  of  his 
early  co-workers.  There  was  one  preacher,  for  in- 
stance, with  whom  he  was  thrown  occasionally,  | 
srbflt  haA  ,'3».ast$re<K.J .  Jphjjspn^^dlotloiiary^-h^iBaia. 
and  never  used  an  Anglo-Saxon  word  where  he 
could  crowd  in  a  Greek  or  Latin  polysyllable. 

"Brethern,"  said  this  sesquipedalian  minister  one 
evening,  on  receiving  young  Milburn  and  an  asso- 
ciate into  his  home,  "how  are  you?  Alight,  and 
allow  me  to  conduct  your  quadruped  through  the 
orifice  erected  for  ingress  and  egress  into  the 
stabulatory  department,  in  order  that  he  may  ob- 
tain somewhat  of  the  herbiferous  and  graminiv- 
orous wherewith  to  sustain  his  strength,  while  ye 
yourselves  shall  tarry  until  ye  have  partaken  of 
aliment  furnished  by  the  females  of  the  domicile, 
and,  having  attended  to  sanctimonious  exercises, 
go  on  your  way  rejoicing." 

Many  of  the  ministers  with  whom  the  young 
man  labored  preached  such  tremendously  long  ser- 


mons  that  they  often  ran  from  the  forenoon  far 
into  the  afternoon,  with  evening  sermons  which 
began  with  sunset  and  lasted  till  near  midnight. 
Thus  at  one  time  young  Milburn  was  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Rev.  Peter  Akers,  who  is  credited 
with  having  clinched  the  young  man's  decision  to 
become  a  minister,  who  was  talking  to  an  audi- 
ence when  a  few  in  the  rear  row  began  to  inter- 
rupt him  with  their  snores. 

"Here!  here!  This  is  not  a  lodging  house!" 
shouted  the  preacher.  An  hour  later  some  one  in 
a  front  seat  pulled  out  his  watch  conspicuously  and 
began  to  study  its  dial. 

"Put  up  your  watch,  my  good  man,"  exclaimed 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Akers,  "it's  not  time  to  go  to  bed." 

The  way  Mr.  Milburn  came  to  be  the  chaplain  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  in  1845,  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  result  of  pure  accident.  On  a  steamer 
bound  for  Wheeling  he  was  mortified  to  hear  a 
group  of  Congressmen  using  obscene  and  profane 
language.  On  Sunday  Mr.  Milburn  was  asked  to 
preach  aboard  the  boat.  He  readily  accepted,  for 
he  had  something  to  say  to  the  Congressmen.  In 
his  sermon  the  young  clergyman  said  that  he  had 
long  wished  to  meet  Congressmen,  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be  the  repi-esentatives  not.  only  of  the 
political  opinions,  but  also  of  the  intellectual,  moral 
and  religious  condition  of  the  people  of  the  country. 
He  said  that  he  had  felt  on  coming  on  the  boat  a 
desire  to  hear  their  conversation  and  observe  their 
habits. 

"But,"  he  added,  "if  I  am  to  judge  the  nation  by 
you  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  it 
is  composed  of  profane  swearers,  card  players  and 
drunkards.  Suppose  there  should  be  an  Intelligent 
foreigner  ajv  boar4  thl%\l><ift£  $ra,yelling*$hxouglfcjQiug_ 
country  with  the  intention  of  forming  a  well  con- 
sidered and  unbiassed  opinion  as  to  the  practical 
workings  of  our  free  institutions,  what  would  be  his 
conclusions  on  seeing  and  hearing  you?  He  would 
conclude,  inevitably,  that  our  experiment  was  a, 
failure  and  that  our  country  is  hastening  to  de- 
struction. Consider  the  influence  of  your  example 
upon  the  young  men  of  the  nation.  What  a  school 
of  vice  you  are  establishing!  If  you  insist  upon  the 
right  of  ruining  yourselves,  do  not  by  your  example 
corrupt  and  debauch  those  who  are  the  hope  of  the 
land.  I  must  tell  you  that  as  an  American  citizen 
I  felt  disgraced  by  your  behavior.  As  a  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  I  am  commissioned  to  tell  you  that  un- 
less you  renounce  your  evil  courses,  repent  of  your 
sins,  and  believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  you 
will  certainly  be  damned." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  preacher  won  the  ad- 
miration instead  of  the  enmity  of  his  listeners. 
After  he  had  gone  to  bed  in  his  stateroom  he  was 
awakened  by  a  Congressman,  who  asked  him  to 
accept  a  purse  that  had  been  subscribed.  Although 
the  preacher  was  then  only  twenty-one  years  old. 


he  was  also  told  that  with  his  consent  his  nama 
would  be  submitted  for  the  election  of  chaplain  In 
the  House,  and  that  those  who  had  heard  him  speak 
would  seaure  him  the  place.  Mr.  Milburn  consented, 
and  he  was  elected. 

His  fame  as  a  chaplain  spread  rapidly]  but  in 
most  instances  strangers  manifested  a  disappoint- 
ment on  seeing  him  for  the  first  time.  People  for 
some  reason  imagined  he  was  a  good  deal  bigger 
man  physically  than  he  actually  was.  Dr.  Milburn 
bad  such  an  experience,  for  example,  on  his  honey- 
moon in  1845.  He  and  his  bride  were  travelling  to 
the  Methodist  Conference  at  Paris,  IiL,  over  a 
country  which  was  sparsely  settled,  and  where  the 
"hotels"  furnished  few  comforts  for  a  wanderer. 
After  surviving  many  dangers  from  flood  and 
storm  the  couple  reached  Bloomington,  111.,  late  one 
night.  In  the  forcible  language  of  the  stage  driver, 
"there  was  only  one  hotel,  where  the  grub  wasn't 
fit  to  eat  and  the  bedbugs  would  chew  you  up." 
Only  a  glance  at  the  ramshackle  building  was 
enough  to  bear  out  the  driver's  statement.  Accord- 
ingly the  chaplain  asked  to  be  driven  to  the  home 
of  the  most  prosperous  Methodist  in  the  place,  and 
he  found  it  to  be  lighted  for  some  festivity.  The 
rattle  of  the  coach  brought  out  the  head  of  the 
house,  who  immediately  grew  savage,  when  Dr. 
Milburn  said: 

"We  are  travelling,  my  wife  and  myself,  and  as 
the  hotel  here  is  uninhabitable,  we  would  be  only 
too  glad  to  pay  you  for  something  to  eat  and  for 
accommodations." 

"You  do,  eh!"  shouted  the  householder.  "See 
here,  I  don't  keep  a  hotel!" 

"But  we  are  on  our  way  to  the  conference/*  said 
Mr.  Milburn. 

"Then  you  be  a  minister,  be  you?"  inquired  the 
Methodist  a  little  gentler.  Mr.  Milburn  then  gave 
his  name,  at  which  the  Bloomington  citizen  re- 
marked, with  astonishment: 

"Well,  I  never.  Who  would  have  taken  such  a 
poor  little,  dried  up  specimen  as  you  for  that  great 
man!" 

In  the  half  century  that  followed  his  first  chap- 
laincy, in  1845,  Dr.  Milburn  served  in  1853,  in  1885  and 
also  1887  as  chaplain  of  the  House.  It  was  not  until 
1893  that  he  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  Senate,  to 
serve  in  that  capacity  till  last  December,  When,  be- 
cause of  failing  health,  he  went  to  California,  where 
he  died. 

In  his  later  years,  although  he  was  wholly  blind. 
Dr.  Milburn  travelled  about  alone  as  when  a  young 
man.  He  was  almost  sure  of  finding  a  guiding 
hand  at  points  of  danger.  Now  and  then,  however, 
he  encountered  one  heartless  enough  to  refuse  him 
assistance,  and  on  one  occasion  he  nearly  lost  his 
life  through  the  baseness  of  a  fellow  traveller.  The 
chaplain  was  travelling  from  this  city  to  Charles- 
ton, and  on  arriving  at  Baltimore  he  asked  a  young 


man  with  whom  he  had  been  talking-  on  the  way  to 
guide  him  to  the  boat  landing.  After  the  train 
stopped,  and  he  had  been  standing  in  the  station 
for  some  time,  he  discovered  that  his  fellow  travel- 
ler had  left  him  in  the  lurch.  Disliking  to  ask  any 
one  else  for  a  helping  hand,  he  managed  by  inquiry 
and  groping  his  way  to  reach  the  pier,  and,  think- 
ing the  boat  was  at  the  further  end,  he  started  to 
walk  thither.  Suddenly  he  was  caught  by  a  strong 
hand  and  pulled  back. 

"Cum,  cum,  my  darlint,  what  air  ye  doin'?  Air 
ye  goin'  to  trow  yerself  off  the  dock?  Oi  see.  Yer 
been  takin'  a  drap  too  much.  Cum  wid  me.  I'll 
fetdb  a  curridge  fer  ye.  I'll  drive  ye  to  hotel  and 
put  ye  to  bed.    You'll  be  all  right  in  the  mornin'." 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  good  heart  of  Patrick 
O'Donohue,  an  honest  cab  driver  of  the  city  of 
Baltimore,  Dr.  Milburn  would  doubtless  have  ended 
his  life  long  ago  in  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake. 

BOSTON   EVENING    TRANSCRIPT, 
SATURDAY,    APRIL   25,    1903 

In  an  article  in  the  Christian  Advocate 
on  his  friend  the  late  Dr.  Milburn,  Editor 
Buckley  says:  "The  salary  of  the^chaplain 
of  the  Senate  is  less  than  the  pay  of  a 
skilled  mechanic,  and  had  he  not  received 
gracious  consideration  most  gracefully  ten- 
dered from  his  friend.  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst, 
the  widow  of  ex-Senator  Hearst,  this  'old 
man  eloquent'  in  'age  and  feebleness  ex- 
treme' would  have  felt  the  bitterness  of 
poverty.  To  her  he  owed  some  of  his  tours 
abroad,  and  in  his  latest  years  his  chief 
comforts  in  this  country,  and  the  reposeful 
atmosphere  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal." 
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THE  BLIND  CHAPLA 
SENATE. 

JtConcLUdeil   from  Thursday's  Sentinel.] 

At  another  time  the  young  preacher 
crme  to  a  town  where  he  was  to  hold 
a  revival  meeting.  One  of  the  leading 
men  of  thejcomfnunity,  in  order  to  give 
the  occasion  Jluej;  notice,  mounted  a 
barrel  be 
and  cried 

"Oyez,  O/ez,  take  notice  that 
Brother  William  Milburn  will  preach-, 
in  the  meeting  house,  tomorrow  night, 
al  early  candle  lighting.  He  will  tell 
of  the  good  things  that  we  should  be 
thankful  for,  and  render — "' 

At  this  point  the  top  came  out  of  the 
barrel,  and  the  speaker  crashed  down 
into  its  cylindrical  pit.  Simultaneously 
the  barrel  began  to  roll  down  a  hill 
toward  a  river,  and  as  the  man's  clothes 
were  fast  caught  in  the  barrel's  nails, 
the  herald  might  have  been  drowned 
had  it  not  been  for  the  fortunate  inter- 
vention of  the  young  preacher. 

Milburn  was  possessed  of  a  kindly 
face,  which  his  partial  blindness  in  his 
early  years  seemed  to  make  the  more 
noble.  In  his  travels  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  stay  over  nights  at  the  homes 
of  loyal  Methodists,  and  now  and  then 
his  good  looks  are  said  to  have  appealed 
to  the  fancy  of  the  young  daughters. 
Thus  it  was  on  one  occasion  that  an 
over-cautious  father  said  on  welcoming 
him  to  his  home: 

"Nov/  brother,  yonder  are  the  stables 
and  corncrib  for  your  horse.  Here  is  a 
room  and  a  plate  for  yourself.  But,  free 
heie;  if  I  ever  catch  you  making  sheep's 
eyes  at  my  girls,  remember  there's  the 
door,  and  never  enter  it  again."  The 
rough  farmer  was  considerably  taken 
aback  later  to  learn  that  his  guest  was 
almost    blind. 

The  simple  and  natural  language  of 
the  blind  chaplain  owed  no  debt  to  tho 
style  of  some  of  his  early  co-workers. 
There  was  one  preacher,  for  instance, 
with  whom  he  was  thrown  occasionally, 
who  had  "mastered"  Johnson's  diction- 
ary, he  said,  and  never  used  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  word  where  he  could  crowd  in  a 
Greek    or    Latin    polysyllable. 


•Brethren,"  said  this  sesquipedalian 
minister  one  evening,  on  receiving 
young  Milburn  and  an  associate  into 
his  home,  "how  are  you?  Alight,  and 
allow  me  to  conduct  your  quadruped 
through  the  orifice  erected  for  ingress 
and  egress  into  the  stabulatory  depart- 
ment, in  order  that  he  may  obtain 
somewhat  of  the  herbiferous  and  gram- 
inivorous  Wherewith  to  sustain  his 
strength,  while  ye  yourselves  shall 
tarry  until  ye  have  partaken  of  alimenl 
furnished  by  the  females  of  the  domi- 
cile, and,  having  attended  to  sanctimon- 
ious exercises,  go  on  your  way  rejoic- 
ing." 

The  way  Mr,  Milburn  came  to  be  tl 
chaplain    of   the    house   of   represent; 
tives,  in  1845,  would  seem  to  have  be< 
the    result    of    pure      accident.      On 
steamer    bound    for    Wheeling   he    w, 
mortified  to  hear  a  group  of  congres 
men    using   obscene    and    profane    la' 
guage.      On    Sunday    Mr.    Milburn    w 
asked  to  preach  aboard  the  boat.     I 
readily  accepted,  for  he  had  somethii 
to  say  to  the  congressmen.     In  his  se 
mon  the  young  clergyman  said  that  1 
had  long  wished  to  meet  congressme 
as  they  were  supposed  to  be  the  repr< 
sentatives    not    only    of     the      politic 
opinions,    but    also    of   the    intellects 
moral    and    religious    condition    of    th 
people  of  the  country.     He  said  that  h 
had  felt  on  coming  on  the  boat  a  desir 
to  hear  their  conversation  and  observ 
theih  habits. 

"But,"  he  added,  "if  I  am  to  judge  th 
nation  by  you  I  can  come  to  no  othe 
conclusion    than    that    it    is    compose 
of  profane   swearers,   and   card   player 
and  drunkards.     Suppose   there   shoulj 
be    an    intelligent    foreigner    on    boar< 
this  boat  traveling  through  our  countr; 
with    the    intention    of   forming   a    wel 
considered    and    unbiassed    opinion    a: 
to   the    practical    workings    of   our   fre< 
institutions,    what    would    be    his    con- 
clusions   on    seeing    and    hearing    you 
He  would  conclude,  inevitably,  that  ou: 
experiment  was  a  failure  and  that  oui 
country    is    hastening    to    destruction. 
Consider  the  influence  of  your  example 
upon    the    young    men    of    the    nation. 
What   a   school   of  vice  you   are  estab- 
lishing!    If  you  insist  upon  the  right  of 
ruining  yourselves,  do  not   by  your  ex- 
ample corrupt  and  oebauch   those  who 
are  the  hope  of  the  land.  I  must  tell  you 


that  as  an  American  citizen  I  felt  dis- 
graced by  your  behavior.  As  a  preach- 
er of  the  Gospel  I  am  commissioned  to 
tell  you  that  unless  you  renounce  your 
evil  courses,  repent  of  your  sins,  and 
believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
you  will  certainly  be  damned." 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  preacher 
won  the  admiration  instead  of  the  en- 
mity of  his  listeners.  After  he  had  gone 
to  bed  in  his  stateroom  he  was  awak- 
ened by  a  congressman,  who  asked  him 
to  accept  a  purse  that  had  been  sub- 
scribed. Although  the  preacher  was 
then  only  twenty-one  years  old,  he  was 
also  told  that  with  his  consent  his  name 
would  be  submitted  for  the  election 
of  chaplain  in  the  house,  and  that  those 
who  had  heard  him  speak  would  secure 
him  the  place.  Mi-.  Milburn  consented, 
and  he  was  elected  in  1845. 

Dr.  Milburn  also  served  in  1853,  in 
3  885  and  also  1887  as  chaplain  of  the 
house.  It  was  not  until  1893  that  he 
was  elected  chaplain  of  the  senate,  to 
serve  in  that  capacity  till  last  Decem- 
ber, when,  because  of  failing  health,  he 
went  to  California,  where  he  died. 

In  his  later  years,  although  he  was 
wholly  blind.  Dr.  Milburn  traveled 
about  alone  as  when  a  young  man. 
He  was  almost  sure  of  finding  a  guid- 
ing hand  at  points  of  danger.  Now  and 
then,  however,  he  encountered  one 
heartless  enough  to  refuse  him  assist- 
ance, and  on  one  occasion  he  nearly 
lost  his  life  through  the  baseness  of  a 
fellower  traveler.  The  chaplain  was 
traveling  from  New  York  to  Charles- 
ton: on  arriving  at  Baltimore  he  asked 
a  young  man  with  whom  he  had  been 
talking  on  the  way  to  guide  him  to  the 
boat  landing.  After  the  train  stopped, 
and  he  had  been  standing  in  the  sta- 
tion for  some  time,  he  discovered  that 
his  fellow  traveler  had  left  him  in  the 
lurch.  Disliking  to  ask  anyone  else  for 
a  helping  hand,  he  managed  by  inquiry 
and  groping  his  way  to  reach  the  pier, 
and,  thinking  the  boat  was  at  the  fur- 
ther end,  he  started  to  walk  thither. 
Suddenly  he  was  caught  by  a  strong- 
hand  and  pulled  back. 

"Cum,  cum,  my  darlint,  what  air  ye 
doin'?  Air  ye  goin'  to  trow  yerself  off 
the  dock?  Oi  see.  Yer  been  takin'  a 
drap  too  much.  Cum  wid  me.  I'll  fetch 
a  curridge  fer  ye.  I'll  drive  ye  to  hotel 
and  put  ye  to  bed.  You'll  be  all  right 
in  the  mornin'." 


Had  it  not  been  for  the  good  heart  of 
Patrick  O'Donohue,  an  honest  cab 
driver  of  the  city  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Mil- 
burn   would   doubiless   have   ended   his 

life  long  ago  in  the  waters  of  the  Ches- 
apeake. 


THURSDAY,    APRIL     30,     1903 

In  Identifying  men,  by  their  voices  the 
late  Chaplain  Milbum  seemed  a  wizard, 
says  D.  When  receiving  a  visit  from  him 
we  proposed  a  ride.  After  he  and  his  adopt- 
ed daughter,  together  with  the  family,  had 
.  seated  themselves  in  a  large  carriage,  w« 
noticed  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street  who  made  signs  that  he  wished 
to  speak  to  the  writer,  who  left  the  carriage 
and  wenit  to  him.  He  said:  ""When  I  was 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age,  Dr.  Mil- 
burn  was  In  the  habit  of  dining  with  my 
father,  and  I  want  to  see  if  he  will  know 
me  by  my  voice."  We  drove  across  and 
stopped  in  front  of  the  gentleman,  and  he 
said:  "Dr.  Mi  lb  urn.  do  you  know  me.  sir?" 
"Sir?'"'  said  the  doctor.  "I  say,  do  you 
know  me  sir?"  "Yes.  sir:  you  are  the  son 
of  my  old  friend,  the  publisher.  Mr.  Har- 
per"; and  he  had  not  heard  that  voice  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  Blsthjop  Cransiton 
visited  him  not  long  before  his  death.  He 
entered  the  room  without  Ms  name  being 
announced,  and  saluted  him.  Without  an 
instant's  he  station  Dr.  Milburn  exclaimed; 
"Why,  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Cranston,  when 
did  you  come  to  California?"  They  had 
not  met  for  twenty-nine  years. 


i 


wm 


Boston,  Wednesday,  April   15,   1903 


Death    of    Chaplain    Milburn 

THE  announcement  of  the  death  ot 
Chaplain  W.  H.  Milburn,  which  took 
place  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  April  10,  will 
bring  sorrow  to  a  multitude  of  admiring 
friends  both  in  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
land. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  Henry  Milburn  was 
born  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1823.  When 
five  years  old  a  playfellow  accidentally 
struck  him  with  a  piece  of  glass,  destroy- 
ing the  sight  of  one  eye  and  leaving  him 
almost  blind  in  the  other.  Despite  this  he 
attended  school  and  college,  and  studied 
for  the  ministry,  becoming  a  traveling 
preacher  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  in  Illinois  in  1843.  In  1845  he  was 
elected  chaplain  of  the  29th  Congress,  and  in 
1853  he  was  made  chaplain  oi  the  33d  Con- 
gress. In  1859  he  took  orders  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  but  in  1871  returned 
to  Methodism  and  was  a  supeiannuated 
member  ot  the  Illinois  Cot  lerence  at  the 
time  of  his  death.      In  1885  he  was  elected 
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chaplain  ol  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  re-elected  in  1887.  In  1893  he  became 
chaplain  ot  the  Senate,  serving  continu- 
ously until  December,  19(»2,  when  he  re- 
signed because  ot  poor  health  ;  but  his  res- 
ignation was  never  acted  on.  He  had  at 
that  time  been  on  the  Pacific  Coast  for  sev- 
eral months,  having  gone  there  with  his 
nieces,  the  Misses  Tiinley.  He  was  widely 
known  as  a  lecturer,  having  made  many 
tours,  both  of  this  country  and  Europe. 
He  also  wrote  several  books,  among  them 
being,  "  Rifle,  A:xe  and  Saddlebags,  Sym- 
bols ot  Western  Character  and  Civiliza- 
tion," "Ten  Years  ot  Preacher  Life: 
Chapters  from  an  Autobiography,"  and 
"  The  Pioneers,  Preachers  and  People  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley." 

Chaplain  Milburn,  as  he  was  universally 
called,  possessed  a  marked  individuality, 
which  was  deeply  impressed  upon  all  who 
met  him.  He  was  a  Christian  gentleman 
ot  the  old  school,  urbane,  dignified,  and  of 
gracious  courtesy.  Wide  travel,  intimate 
knowledge  ot  general  and  current  events, 
and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  note- 
worthy people,  made  him  especially  inter- 
esting as  a  conversationalist.  He  was  a 
man  ot  pronounced  piety,  impressing 
eveiy  one  who  heard  him  in  conversation, 
in  public  speech,  or  in  his  prayers  as  chap- 
lain, with  the  reality  and  depth  of  his  reli- 
gious life.  It  is  a  remarkable  tribute  to 
him  that  in  the  unusually  long  period  that 
he  served  as  chaplain  at  Washington  he 
never  compromised  himself  by  any  sensa- 
tional references  to  current  events.  Repre- 
sentatives and  senators,  even  those  who 
made  no  claim  to  being  religious,  revered 
and  loved  him.  A  large  place  in  the  mem- 
ory ot  a  multitude  will  Chaplain  Milburn 
long  and  tenderly  retain. 


®!)e  Cfjrtsttati 
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New  York,  Thursday,  April  16,  1903 
Out  of  Darkness  Into  Light 

The  death  of  William  Henry  Milburn,  D.D.,  late  Chap- 
lain of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  is  announced. 
It  transpired  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  April  10,  1903,  just 
seventy-nine  years,  six  months,  and  fourteen  days  after 
his  birth  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  26,  182:;. 


In  the  English-speaking  world  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  sightless  men  who  have  attained  high  renown  as 
orators.  At  present  there  are  several  who  have  been 
conspicuous  as  politicians,  and  some  who  have  attained 
to  the  dignity  of  statesmen.  In  American  Methodism 
the  two  blind  men  most  distinguished  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  George  Douglas,  of 
Canada,  and  William  Henry  Milburn,  of  the  United 
States.  Both  these  were  born  with  every  sense  perfect. 
Douglas  was  a  scholar  and  theologian,  and  an  orator 
abounding  in  passages  of  Miltonic  scope  and  sonority. 
Milburn  possessed  a  greater  diversity  of  gifts,  and  lived 
a  picturesque  clerical  and  personal  life  which,  apart 
from  his  infirmity,  has  had  no  parallel  in  this  country, 
and,  with  that  taken  into  the  account,  was  unique. 

He  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1823,  of  prosperous 
parents.  When  about  five  years  old  he  was  playing  with 
a  boy  of  his  own  age,  who  raised  his  arm  to  throw  a 
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piece  of  glass  or  oyster  shell,  and,  not  seeing  Milburn 
behind  him,  as  he  drew  his  hand  back  the  missile  en- 
tered Milburn's  left  eye  and  laid  open  the  ball  just  be- 
low the  pupil.  For  weeks  he  lay  in  silence  and  darkness. 
Then  came  the  surgeons  to  examine  the  wounded  eye. 
They  said  the  cut  had  healed,  and  all  that  then  remained 
to  be  done  was  the  removal  of  the  scar  with  caustic. 
Some  weeks  afterward  this  was  done,  but  through  the 
brutality  and  haste  of  the  physician,  who  caught  him 
between  his  knees,  threw  his  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  thrust  the  caustic  violently  through  the  eye,  "the 
light  went  out  of  it  forever."  To  save  the  other  eye  he 
was  imprisoned  in  darkness  for  the  next  two  years,  out 
of  which  he  came  with  a  fraction  of  an  eye  available,  to 
use  which  it  was  necessary  to  place  a  shade  above  the 
eye  and  hold  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  beneath 
it.  In  this  way  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  in 
strong  daylight,  by  holding  the  book  very  close  to  the 
eye  and  bringing  every  loiter  to  the  precise  spot  on 
which  the  sight  was  fixed,  he  was  enabled  to  read  a  lit- 
tle each  day.  At  eight  years  he  was  slowly  spelling  out 
volume  after  volume  of  voyages,  travels,  biographies, 
history,  and  fiction.  Mis  father  had  acquired  a  hand- 
some fortune,  but  to  use  Dr.  Milburn's  own  words,  "the 
storm  of  1837  overtook  him  with  all  sails  set  and,  like 
many  other  gallant  barks,  his  was  wrecked.  When  the 
fierceness  of  the  squall  was  over  and  we  looked  around 
to  see  what  was  left,  we  found  that  if  consisted  of  hon- 
or, health,  hope,  and  our  household  furniture.  In  Amer- 
ica to  fail  in  business  and  to  remove  to  the  West  are 
very  apt  to  be  cause  and  effect."  The  family  went  to 
Illinois.  Not  tempted  by  the  persuasive  eloquence  of 
the  land  agents  and  the  classic  names  of  Attica,  Athens, 
Sparta,  Golconda,  Ophir,  Cairo,  Home,  Bethel,  Warsaw, 
Naples,  Vienna,  Paris,  London,  Edinburgh,  Florence, 
Berlin,  Petersburg,  Pekin,  Alexandria,  Moscow,  Delhi, 
the  family  settled  in  Jacksonville,  riding  to  it  in  a  stage 
from  Naples,  through  Exeter  and  Geneva,  through  a 
country  of  "as  quiet,  picturesque,  and  smiling  loveli- 
ness as  the  eye  of  man  ever  rested  on."  His  father 
opened  a  general  store  in  which  he  was  clerk.  Soon 
becoming  acquainted  with  all  the  people  of  the  town, 
the  books  which  they  had  were  placed  at   the  youth's 


service.  A  gentleman  living  there  had  known  Long- 
fellow and  Washington  Irving;  he  had  an  excellent 
library  of  several  hundred  volumes,  which  were  made 
accessible  to  Milburn.  After  reading  many  of  them  he 
began  to  study  the  Latin  grammar  and  reader.  His 
father  allowed  him  to  have  a  master  for  an  hour  or  two 
a  day;  Greek  was  soon  added  to  Latin,  and  in  time  he 
entered  college.  But  to  read  at  all  he  had  to  bend  him- 
self almost  double;  his  breast  and  spine  were  so  seri- 
ously affected  that  the  physicians  ordered  him  to  give 
up  books,  leave  college,  mount  a  horse,  and  take  as  much 
exercise  as  practicable.  He  was  then  about  twenty 
years  old.  His  parents  being  Methodists,  from  child- 
hood he  was  constantly  brought  in  contact  with  pre- 
siding elders  and  preachers.  The  one  who  impressed 
him  most  powerfully,  not  only  at  first,  but  through  their 
joint  lives,  was  the  renowned  Peter  Cartwright.  Mil- 
burn's  description  of  Cartwright's  eloquence  would  be 
grossly  extravagant  if  it  were  not  true,  and  to  those 
who  never  heard  him  it  will  be  incredible;  but  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  ran  against  Cartwright  for  the  Legislature 
and  was  beaten  by  him,  and  afterward  ran  against  him 
for  Congress  and  succeeded,  described  him  in  language 
quainter,  but  carrying  as  much  of  eulogy. 

In  such  circumstances,  provided  with  a  license  as  an 
exhorter,  Milburn  began  to  travel  as  an  itinerant.  His 
first  sermon  was  preached  without  previous  notice, 
under  the  solemn  demand,  "William,  exhort,"  under  the 
influence  of  Peter  Akers,  the  man  whom  Lincoln  con- 
sidered the  greatest  preacher  and  one  of  the  greatest 
men  he  ever  met.  He  attributes  much  of  his  education 
to  his  traversing  the  district  with  this  venerable  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend.  The  day  that  he  completed  his 
twentieth  year  he  was  received  on  trial  in  the  Confer- 
ence, and  for  some  years  traveled  the  circuits  of  Il- 
linois. After  being  two  years  a  probationer,  he  was  or- 
dained deacon  and  appointed  to  travel  in  the  Eastern 
States,  to  raise  money  for  an  educational  institution. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  early  one  Friday  morn- 
ing lie  left  Cincinnati  for  Wheeling,  Va.,  <>n  the  steamer 
Hibernia.  The  boat  was  crowded,  and  among  the 
passengers  were  several  Congressmen,  some  of  each 
House,  on  their  way  to  Washington  to  take  their  seats. 


"Not  a  few  of  them  swore  outrageously,  played  cards 
day  and  night,  and  drank  villainous  whisky  to  excess." 
On  Sunday  morning,  as  they  had  not  landed,  he  was 
asked  to  preach.  Three1  hundred  assembled  at  half  past 
ten  o'clock.  He  took  his  stand  between  the  ladies'  and 
gentlemen's  cabins,  and  seated  in  the  places  of  honor 
upon  his  right  and  left  hand  were  the  members  of  ('on- 
gross.  As  he  approached  the  close  of  his  address  he 
yielded  to  an  impulse  to  speak  a  straightforward  word 
to  them,  delivering  himself  spontaneously  as  follows: 

"As  I  have  rarely  seen  men  of  your  class  1  felt  on 
coming  on  board  this  boat  a  natural  interest  to  hear 
your  conversation  and  to  observe  your  habits.  If  I  am 
to  judge  the  nation  by  you  I  can  come  to  no  other  con- 
clusion than  that  it  is  composed  of  profane  swearers, 
card  players,  and  drunkards.  *  *  *  Consider  the  influence 
of  your  example  upon  the  young  men  of  the  nation — 
what  a  school  of  vice  are  you  establishing!  If  you  in- 
sist upon  the  right  of  ruining  yourselves,  do  not  by  your 
example  corrupt  and  debauch  those  who  are  the  hope  of 
the  land.  I  must  tell  you,  that  as  an  American  citizen 
I  feel  disgraced  by  your  behavior;  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  I  am  commissioned  to  tell  you.  that  unless  you 
renounce  your  evil  courses,  repent  of  your  sins,  and  be- 
lieve upon  the  Lord  Jests  Christ  with  hearts  unto 
righteousness,  you  will  certainly  be  damned." 

The  services  over  he  went  to  his  room  to  reflect  upon 
what  he  had  said.  In  view  of  the  spirit  and  customs  of 
the  period  he  was  not  certain  what  would  happen  to 
him.  but  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  said  that 
which  was  right  and  he  resolved  not  to' flinch. 

While  thus  cogitating  there  was  a  tap  at  the  door;  a 
gentleman  entered  who  said: 

"I  have  been  requested  to  wail  upon  you  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  board,  who  have  had  a  meeting 
since  the  close  of  the  religious  exercises.  They  desire 
me  to  present  you  with  this  purse  of  money  [handing 
him  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  dollars]  as  a  token 
of  their  appreciation  of  your  sincerity  and  fearlessness 
in  reproving  them  for  their  misconduct;  they  have  also 
desired  me  to  ask,  if  you  will  allow  your  name  to  be 
used  at  the  coming  election  of  chaplain  for  Congress. 
If  you  will  consent  to  this,  they  are  ready  to  assure  you 
an  honorable  election. " 


After  consulting  with  a  minister  who  was  traveling 
with  him,  he  consented  to  the  proposal.  Subsequently 
he  was  elected,  and  the  money  which  they  had  given  him 
paid  his  expenses  to  Washington;  for  at  the  time  he 
preached  that  sermon,  not  having  been  furnished  with 
any  money  by  the  Conference  and  not  having  been  able 
to  secure  cash  subscriptions,  he  had  come  to  his  last 
dollar.  Dr.  Milburn  published  a  work  entitled,  "Chap- 
ters from  an  Autobiography,"  suggested  to  him  by  Long- 
fellow7, who  asked  him  why  he  did  not  write  the  story  of 
his  life;  and  a  similar  hint  was  given  to  him  by  Prescott 
the  historian. 

This  book  appeared  in  1859,  and  certain  persons  de- 
nied the  story  which  we  have  summarized.  Some  af- 
firmed that  he  never  preached  on  the  occasion;  others 
that  he  preached,  but  that  he  did  not  say  anything  to  the 
senators  equivalent  to  what  he  represents  that  he  did, 
but  preached  an  eloquent  sermon,  which  pleased  them 
so  that  they  concluded  he  would  make  a  good  chaplain. 
But  for  everyone  pretending  to  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  subject  who  said  either  of  these  things,  several  ap- 
peared who  declared  that  the  incidents  were  substan- 
tially as  narrated  by  Dr.  Milburn. 

As  it  was  only  fourteen  years  before  he  published  the 
book  that  these  things  occurred,  he  would  have  been 
guilty,  not  only  of  lying,  but  of  the  most  incredible  folly, 
to  state  such  a  thing  if  it  were  not  substantially 
correct.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
been  true.  The  cowards  who  at  the  proper  time  and 
place  ncvei-  dare  to  reprove  those  who  deserve  it  do  not 
understand  human  nature.  His  career  as  chaplain  in 
Washington  began  in  1845.  The  position  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  many  eminent  men,  and  Congress  contained 
at  that  time  certainly  as  great  men  as  the  country  ever 
produced.  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster  were  there,  as 
were  John  Quincy  Adams,  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  last  two  in  the  early  stage  of 
their  careers.  Milburn  determined  to  excel.  Sadly  he 
felt  that  he  was  without  the  marvelous  power  of  the 
human  eye.  Subsequently  he  expressed  his  mature  opin- 
ion that  "the  secret  of  eloquence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
eye  of  the  audience,  and  through  it  the  orator  gains  his 
highest  inspiration — through  it  they  lend  him  attention. 


interest,  sympathy — their  best  thoughts  and  passions." 
He  had  to  decide  whether  he  would  compose  his  dis- 
courses beforehand  and  commit  them  to  memory,  but 
concluded  that  this  is  "the  substitutior  of  a  vigorous 
recollection  for  a  vigorous  mind,  the  cultivation  of  one 
power  at  theexpense  of  many."  He  therefore  determined 
to  insure  a  natural  connection  "between  the  tongue  and 
the  brain,  and  to  gain  for  the  brain  itself  the  healthful 
and  natural  play  of  its  faculties  when  the  body  is  erect 
upon  its  legs  in  the  midst  of  an  assembly  however  large, 
or  upon  an  occasion  however  momentous." 

He  notes  that  he  was  six  years  in  accomplishing  the 
mastery  of  that  method. 

As  chaplain  it  was  his  duty  to  open  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  with  prayer  daily,  and  to  preach  in  the  Hall 
of  Representatives  on  Sunday  morning.  There  were 
two  to  perform  these  offices.  His  success  was  extraor- 
dinary. He  was  introduced  into  the  social  life  of  the 
city  and  was  lionized  by  all  classes.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  at  that  time  he  gained  as  much  by  sympathy  as 
was  lost  by  the  affliction,  and  that  his  youth,  position, 
an<l  infirmity  gave  him  a  power  which  no  other  man 
con  Id  have  had.  Although  then  he  was  not  entirely  blind, 
the  shadow  hung  over  him.  He  did  not  allow  youth 
and  the  sympathy  of  the  people  to  prevent  him  from 
doing  his  best  on  every  occasion. 

Congress  adjourned  August  10,  1846.  Three  days 
afterward  ho  was  married,  and  then  traveled — by  Phila- 
delphia, Now  York,  Boston,  Niagara  Falls,  by  way  of 
(lie  groat  lakes  to  Chicago — to  Paris,  the  seat  of  the 
Illinois  Conference.  He  declined  reelection  to  the  chap- 
laincy and  was  reappointed  agent  for  McKendree  Col- 
lege; his  support  was  to  be  derived  solely  from  ten  per 
cent  of  all  he  collected. 

In  1847,  at  the  completion  of  four  years  in  the  ministry, 
he  had  preached  fifteen  hundred  times  and  traveled 
sixty  thousand  miles;  but  his  health  being  impaired, 
he  was  ordered  by  physicians  to  spend  a  winter  in 
the  South.  Proceeding  to  New  Orleans,  and  finding 
the  climate  refreshing,  he  remained  three  weeks,  and 
then  went  to  Mobile.  While  visiting  friends  there  he 
received  from  the  presiding  elder  of  the  Montgomery 


District  a  letter  stating  that  the  church  at  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  desired  a  pastor,  and  would  like  to  secure  his  serv- 
ices. 

He  accepted  the  invitation  and  resided  in  that  city 
two  years.  The  average  time  bestowed  on  his  intellec- 
tual labor  was  eleven  hours  per  day;  "it  sometimes  went 
up  to  fifteen.  His  wife  read  to  him  sometimes  sixteen 
hours  out  of  the  twenty-four."  The  revolution  of  1848  was 
convulsing  Europe  and  dazzling  the  world;  the  develop- 
ment of  Emerson  as  a  transcendentalist,  of  Wendell 
Phillips  as  orator  and  agitator,  of  Theodore  Parker  as 
an  iconoclast  was  rapidly  going  forward;  and  in  that 
period  the  introduction  of  German  theology  into  the 
United  States  was  being  pushed.  Dr.  Milburn  satirizes 
his  own  self-conceit, during  that  period. 

As  what  he  wrote  on  that  point  was  long  before  the 
rise  of  higher  criticism  in  the  United  States,  it  seems  so 
remarkable  that  we  quote  a  little: 

I  made  subtle  distinctions  between  the  reason  and  the  under- 
standing. I  possessed  vast  hermeneutical  skill,  and  was  able  to 
distinguish  with  the  most  exquisite  accuracy  between  those  parts 
of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  Scriptures  which  were  authentic, 
and  those  which  were  supposititious.  I  could  indicate  to  you 
with  the  greatest  nicety  those  parts  of  the  Pentateuch  which 
Moses  had  composed,  and  those  which  he  had  copied  from  elder 
historians  and  lawgivers.  I  had  great  respect  for  the  poetry  of 
David,  Job,  and  Isaiah;  notwithstanding  they  might  suffer  some- 
what by  comparison  with  the  Iliad,  the  Sagas  of  the  Norsemen, 
and  the  Vedas  of  the  Hindus. 

There  was  one  fact,  however,  that  always  stood  in  my  way:  the 
person  and  work  of  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  My  powers  of 
scientific  analysis  were  never  competent  to  dispose  of  that;  true, 
I  read  Strauss  and  was  familiar  with  the  rules  of  exegetical  criti- 
cism adopted  by  the  Tubingen  school,  and  I  did  venture  to  specu- 
late somewhat  upon  the  sacred  and  awful  mystery,  but  I  had  to 
give  it  up.  I  suppose  this  must  have  been  the  result  of  weak- 
ness and  superstition  acquired  from  my  mother  and  some  of  my 
other  early  friends! 

Two  years  after  that  date  he  was  arraigned  before  the 
Alabama  Conference  on  a  complaint  of  heresy,  but  the 
people  treated  him  kindly.  In  looking  back  on  thai 
period  he  wrote: 


Alas!  Alas!  for  the  blatant,  the  worse  than  Pharisaic  egotism 
of  transcendental  shallowness  and  sophistry.  All  this  while  I 
thought  myself  an  idealist  and  folded  the  mantle  of  my  supe- 
riority about  me  as  I  looked  with  ineffable  indifference  upon  the 
mundane  cares  and  joys  of  society;  yet  I  was  nothing  better  than 
a  babbling  fool,  deluded  with  self-conceit  and  intoxicated  with 
weak  tea,  made  by  steeping  the  leaves  of  a  so-called  ecumenical 
philosophy  in  the  liquid  of  a  high-sounding  and  oracular  vocabu-. 
lary. 

Altogether  he  spent  six  years  in  Alabama,  during 
which,  without  neglecting  his  pastoral  duties,  he 
traveled  through  the  State  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn,  generally  preaching  once  or  twice  a  day.  After 
two  years  in  Montgomery  he  was  transferred  to  Mo- 
bile. In  the  six  years  that  he  remained  in  the  South, 
no  doubt  largely  on  account  of  his  excess  of  intellec- 
tual work,  lack  of  exercise,  and  social  demands,  as  well 
as  the  climate,  he  was  profoundly  affected  with  a  lassi- 
tude which  often  amounted  to  utter  prostration,  so  that 
he  had  frequently  to  go  to  the  North  to  recruit  his  ener- 
gies. On  every  such  tour  he  made  friends,  and  in  1853 
the  physicians  assured  him  that  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  leave  the  South  or  die.  He  traveled  by  slow  and 
easy  stages,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  to  New 

York-  (To  be  continued.) 
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New  York,  Thursday,  April  23,  1903 
Out  of  Darkness  Into  Light 

(CONCLUDED) 

In  1853  William  H.  Milburn  was  recalled  to  the  chap- 
laincy of  Congress,  and  was  there  during  a  troublous 
time. 

In  the  short  period  of  eight  years  Calhoun,  Clay,  Web- 
step,  and  President  Polk  had  died.    Jefferson  Davis  was 
Secretary  of  War.    The  White  House  was  in  mourning, 
for  just  before  the  inauguration  of  President  Pierce  his 
only  son  was  killed  in  a  railway  accident.    Mr.  Asburv 
Dickins,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Methodist  Book  Con- 
corn,  was  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  as  he  had  been  for 
many  years.  The  Mexican  war  had  been  fought,  and  Dr 
Milburn  met  the  senators  and  representatives  of  Califor- 
nia and  the  delegates  from  New  Mexico,  Utah,  Oregon 
and  Washington.  Kansas  was  knocking  at  the  door  for 
admission  and  fearful  was  the  excitement.  Russell  Sage 
was  a  member  of  Congress  from  New  York.  William  M. 
Tweed  was  a  member  of  Congress  from  this  (it  v.  At  the 
time  Dr.  Milburn  added  to  his  acquaintance  most  of  the 
younger  men  of  weight  on  both  sides  who  figured  in  the 
civil  war. 

AS  A  METROPOLITAN  PREACHER  AND  PASTOR 

In  185G  he  supplied  Central  Church,  in  this  city,  at 
the  evening  service;  his  popularity  was  extraordinary. 
In   18o8  he   supplied   the   pulpit  of  the   Pacific   Street 


Church,  in  the  city  of  Brooklyn,  and  in  1859,  having  been 
admitted  into  the  New  York  East  Conference,  he  was 
stationed  at  that  church,  and  reappointed  in  1860. 

That  year  he  was  invited  to  Buffalo,  the  seat  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference,  during  the  meeting  of  the  General  Con- 
ference, where  he  delivered  one  of  his  extraordinary  lec- 
tures. During  his  visit  to  that  city  a  meeting  of  back- 
woods preachers  was  held,  in  which  they  recounted  their 
sufferings  and  privations  in  laying  the  foundations  of 
Methodism  in  the  far  West.  Every  person  present  ex- 
cept one  belonged  to  the  class  described  as  backwoods 
preachers.  Among  them  were  Bishop  Ames  and  Peter 
Cartwright.  The  one  person  referred  to  was  invited  by 
Dr.  Milburn,  and  was  a  staff  reporter  for  one  of  the  lead- 
ing New  York  dailies.  Since  the  doctor's  death  he  has 
informed  us  that  never  did  he  hear  such  thrilling  exhi- 
bitions of  wit,  humor,  and  the  deepest  pathos;  "all  wept 
or  laughed  in  sympathy  with  the  descriptions  of  the 
others,  apparently  unconscious  that  they  themselves 
had  experienced  as  great,  or  perhaps  greater,  hardships 
than  were  being  described." 

During  his  first  and  second  years  in  the  Pacific 
Street  Church  his  popularity  was  most  extraordinary, 
and  he  was  strictly  attentive  to  all  the  duties  of  the 
pastorate.  He  had  already  been  abroad,  and  was  de- 
veloping into  one  of  the  most  popular  lecturers  of  the 
country.  In  his  third  year  he  was  in  demand  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  and  fell  into  the  uncommendable 
custom  of  departing  on  Monday,  lecturing  every  night 
during  the  week,  and  not  returning  till  Saturday.  This 
naturally  elicited  criticism,  and  after  his  return  from  a 
short  tour  abroad  he  found  the  atmosphere  slightly 
changed.  It  is  probable  that  the  adulation  he  received 
and  the  popularity  which  everywhere  attended  his  lec- 
tures had  diminished  his  humility  and  sense  of  de- 
pendence upon  the  pastoral  work.  He  objected  to  the 
criticisms  made  upon  him,  declaring  that  he  was  preach- 
ing as  well  as  ever  he  did,  and  that  the  church  was  as 
prosperous  as  ever  it  was;  but  when  it  was  answered 
that  while  the  matter  of  his  sermons  was  certainly  as 
good  as  ever,  his  magnetism  was  somewhat  diminished 
by     the    excessive     strain     of    travel     and     lecturing, 


and  that  the  falling  off  in  tlie  collections  showed 
that  the  people  were  not  so  much  interested 
as  they  had  been  in  the  preceding  years,  he  re- 
sponded that  this  was  merely  taking  a  "money  view  of 
the  situation."  As  one  of  the  persons  who  complained 
was  noted  for  wealth,  and  the  other  was  a  man  of  ex- 
cellent standing,  treasurer  of  the  church,  he  preached 
two  intensely  interesting  discourses  which  were  re- 
garded as  having  a  personal  application.  One  was  on 
"Dives,"  and  the  other  on  "Judas,"  who  held  the  bag 
and  took  an  entire  money  view  of  the  breaking  of  the 
box  of  alabaster.  But  his  hold  upon  the  people  was  so 
strong  that  this  questionable  sort  of  reply  made  very 
little  difference  in  their  respect  for  and  sympathy  with 
him. 

In  1861  and  1862  he  was  pastor  of  John  Street,  in  this 
city,  where  the  pastoral  work  was  much  less.  His  elo- 
Iquence  and  fame  attracted  a  large  number  of  strangers 
to  the  site  of  Methodism's  first  American  church. 

AN  EXCURSION  TO  THE  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 

Nevertheless,  he  concluded  that  he  was  not  well  fitted 
for  the  itinerancy,  and  having  become  totally  blind  he 
could  not  perform  the  pastoral  work  with  satisfaction 
to  himself;  and  about  that  time,  receiving  flattering 
overtures  from  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  he  was 
led  to  believe  that  in  a  settled  pastorate,  by  having  an 
assistant,  he  could  accomplish  more  than  he  could  when 
compelled  to  change  his  appointments  every  two  years, 
which  was  then  the  rule  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  He  therefore  located  in  1862,  and  soon  entered 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  becoming  first  a  lay- 
man, and  then  a  candidate  for  the  diaconate,  to  which  he 
was  ordained;  and  having  passed  through  the  necessary 
steps,  according  to  their  phraseology,  he  was  made  a 
priest  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  During  the 
period  of  preparation  he  had  committed  to  memory  the 
whole  liturgy  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  so  far 
as  a  pastor  or  priest  required  it;  the  order  for  the  burial 
of  the  dead,  the  baptism  of  infants  and  adults,  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  holy  sacrament,  the  solemnization  of 
matrimony,  the  morning  and  evening  service,  including 


the  litany  and  the  creeds.  Furtner,  trom  week  to  week 
he  committed  to  memory  the  lessons  from  the  Scripture 
prescribed  in  the  prayer  book  for  the  service  each 
Sunday  in  the  year. 

During  this  period  he  visited  the  city  of  Detroit,  aud 
for  some  months  acted  as  a  supply  for  the  leading  Epis- 
copal church  in  that  city.  Having  long  been  acquainted 
with  him  we  attended  one  of  his  services  there.  While 
he  was  there  the  church,  which  was  ordinarily  thinly 
attended,  was  crowded,  and  everyone  confessed  that 
he  had  never  heard  the  liturgical  service  performed 
with  greater  dignity.  A  competent  critic  remarked,  "He 
renders  our  ritual  majestically."  But  he  was  somewhat 
embarrassed  with  respect  to  his  sermons,  which,  built 
upon  the  Methodist  plan  as  to  length,  protracted  the 
exercises  beyond  the  custom  of  the  regular  worshipers. 
After  remaining  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  for 
some  years  he  returned  to  his  first  love. 

In  a  conversation  which  we  had  with  him  as  to  the 
reasons  for  his  returning,  he  said  they  were  threefold: 
he  found  that  the  people  needed  even  more  pastoral  at- 
tention of  a  certain  kind  than  was  required  among 
Methodists;  that  the  burden  of  repeating  the  liturgy, 
taken  in  connection  with  preaching,  was  Aery  heavy; 
but  the  controlling  motive  was  his  longing  for  the 
whole-hearted  brotherliness  of  the  Methodist  ministry. 
These  were  undoubtedly  his  conscious  reasons.  Proba- 
bly deeper  than  his  consciousness  was  the  feeling  that 
his  success  in  that  body  had  not  been  equal  to  his  expec- 
tations which,  in  view  of  the  representations  made  to 
him,  were  very  high.  As  for  reordination,  he  submitted 
to  that  as  very  many  do  who  go  into  that  body  from 
other  denominations;  not  that  he  believed  the  theory  of 
the  vital  or  scriptural  necessity  of  episcopal  ordination, 
but  that  it  was  an  orderly  method,  to  which  he  could 
conform  without  infracting  his  conscience.  He  acknowl- 
edged, however,  that  lie  had  not  taken  the  full  scope  of 
the  requirement  that  he  should  not  exchange  pulpits 
with,  nor  otherwise  recognize  the  ordination  of,  his  old 
friends  and  the  clergymen  of  other  denominations. 

Fortunately  for  him,  the  Methodists  did  not  believe 
his  reordination  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  had 
vitiated  that  which  he  had  received  at  their  hands;  so  he 
was  received  back  by  the  Methodists  without  having,  to 
submit  to  the  humiliation  of  reordination. 

The  Minutes  of  the  Illinois  Conference  for  the  year 
1878  contain  this  question  and  answer:  "Who  have  en- 
tered the  Conference  by  readmission?    William  H.  Mil- 


burn."    His  reception  was  so  cordial  that  to  the  day  of 
his  death  he  recalled  it  with  pleasure. 

In  lecturing  and  preaching  he  covered  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  and 
previous  to  1888  had  traveled  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand  miles.  Since  that  time  his  travels  have  been 
considerably  circumscribed;  yet  it  was  his  estimate  that 
in  lecturing  and  preaching  he  averaged  not  less  than  ten 
thousand  miles  a  year,  until  about  five  years  ago. 

HIS  ACHIEVEMENTS  IN  SELF=CULTURE 

In  diligent  self-culture  we  have  not  known  his  equal. 
He  committed  to  memory  large  portions  of  the  Bible 
and  hymn  book,  as  well  as  extracts  from  all  classes  of 
works — historical,  theological,  scientific,  literary,  and 
religious.  As  soon  as  he  found  that  he  was  to  be  blind 
he  began  to  drill  his  voice  to  an  easy  obedience  and  the 
development  of  all  its  tones,  thus  adding  to  his  working- 
register  at  least  three  bass  notes.  In  his  travels  he 
would  recite  passages  of  Scripture,  practice  the  articu- 
lation of  the  most  difficult  words  in  the  language,  and 
explode  the  radical  sounds  of  speech. 

The  cultivation  of  his  voice  was  continued  as  long  as 
he  lived.  He  employed  the  most  celebrated  instructors, 
among  whom  he  considered  the  late  Professor  Taver- 
ner  incomparably  the  best.  Dr.  Milburn  was  one  of  the 
few  men  who  really  mastered  the  profound  work  of 
James  Rush  on  the  Voice. 

Notwithstanding  he  understood  the  human  voice  as 
few  men  have  done,  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  learn  to 
sing.  But  he  provided  himself  with  three  tunes  which 
could  be  sung  if  necessary,  representing  the  three  dif- 
ferent meters,  long,  short,  and  common.  In  the  course 
of  his  travels  as  a  circuit  preacher  he  was  often  com- 
pelled to  lead  the  singing,  but  "unfortunately,''  said  he, 
"sometimes  I  would  pull  a  trigger  and  the  wrong  barrel 
wrould  go  off,  and  great  was  my  confusion,  time  and 
again,  at  hitching  a  long  meter  tune  to  short  meter 
words."  When  he  became  pastor  of  the  Pacific  Street 
Church  in  Brooklyn  the  young  people  of  the  church  were 
notified  that  as  he  was  unable  to  read  it  was  desired 
that  they  should  read  to  him.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  young  ladies  to  read  to  him  every  morning  and  after- 


noon,  and  young  gentlemen  in  the  evening.  Frequently 
they  read  to  him  consecutively,  with  the  exception  of 
intermissions  for  meals,  twelve  hours.  From  one  who 
did  more  than  her  own  part  by  reason  of  having  more 
leisure,  we  have  had  the  most  interesting  accounts  of 
these  sessions.  The  blind  orator  lay  upon  the  sofa,  and 
the  only  sound  that  proceeded  from  his  lips  during  the 
reading  was  an  involuntary  assent  or  dissent.  He  made 
no  notes,  depending  entirely  upon  his  memory.  In  the 
preparation  of  lectures  he  required  the  reader  to  read 
several  times  the  passages  he  intended  to  quote.  He 
would  then  recite  them  and  ask  to  be  corrected.  So 
marvelous  was  his  memory  that  if  anything  was  fixed 
erroneously  it  was  almost  impossible  to  change  it. 
This  essential  faculty  was  truly  extraordinary,  but  not 
infallible.  When  we  asked  him  why  he  never  announced 
the  number  of  the  chapter  or  of  the  hymn  selected  until 
he  had  finished  the  reading,  he  replied,  "I  formerly  did 
so,  but  the  people  opened  their  Bibles  and  hymn  books 
and  followed  me  with  extreme  care  jto  see  whether  I 
made  a  mistake.  As  I  knew  that  once  in  a  while  I  did 
(depending  considerably  upon  the  state  of  my  health  at 
the  time),  I  concluded  not  to  announce  the  place  until  I 
had  finished  the  reading,  for  the  people  were  getting  no 
spiritual  benefit,  and  the  idea  that  1  was  being  followed 
was  not  favorable  to  accuracy." 

In  identifying  men  by  their  voices  he  seemed  a  wizard. 
When  receiving  a  visit  from  him  we  proposed  a  ride. 
After  he  and  his  adopted  daughter,  together  with  the 
family,  had  seated  themselves  in  a  large  carriage,  we 
noticed  a  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  who 
made  signs  that  he  wished  to  speak  to  the  writer,  who 
left  the  carriage  and  went  to  him.  He  said,  "When  I  was 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  of  age  Dr.  Milburn  was  in  the 
habit  of  dining  with  my  father,  and  I  want  to  see  if  he 
will  know  me  by  my  voice."  We  drove  across  and 
stopped  in  front  of  the  gentleman,  and  he  said,  k'I>r. 
Milburn,  do  you  know  me?"  "Sir?"  said  the  doctor.  "I 
say,  do  you  know  me,  sir?"  "Yes,  sir;  you  are  the  son 
of  my  old  friend,  the  publisher,  Mr.  Harper;"  and  he  had 
not  heard  that  voice  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Bishop  Cranston  visited  him  not  long  before  his  death. 
He  entered  the  room  without  his  name  being  announced, 


and  sainted  him.  Without  an  instant's  hesitation  Dr. 
Milburn  exclaimed,  "Why,  my  old  friend,  Dr.  Cranston, 
when  did  you  come  to  California?"  They  had  not  met 
for  twenty-nine  years. 

He  stated  that  he  was  not  always  sure  when  he  tried 
to  remember  women's  voices,  but  that  men's  voices  are 
base,  baritone,  and  tenor  and  have  more  marked  char- 
acteristics than  those  of  women.  When  Dr.  Milburn 
found  that  he  was  doomed  to  incurable  blindness  he  set 
to  work  to  educate  his  senses,  saying  to  himself,  "If  an 
Arab,  an  Indian,  or  a  half-savage  backwoodsman  can 
bring  his  perceptions  to  such  precision,  keenness,  and 
delicacy,  why  may  not  I?"  He  made  it  a  matter  of  pride 
to  conceal  his  defective  vision.  His  foot  became  almost 
as  delicate  as  his  hand,  and  he  testified  that  his  cheek 
was  well-nigh  as  sensitive  to  atmospheric  impressions 
as  the  ear  is  to  acoustic  vibrations.  He  began  to  be  self 
confident  and  mastered  the  sidewalks,  gutters,  and 
crossings  of  every  place  where  he  lived. 

When  the  writer  was  a  small  boy  he  was  taken  by  a 
relative  to  hear  a  blind  man  lecture.  The  hour  arrived 
and  the  lecturer,  Dr.  Milburn,  did  not  appear.  Search 
was  made  for  him,  but  it  was  found  that  there  had  been 
a  misunderstanding  about  meeting  him,  and  that  in  at- 
tempting to  come  from  the  hotel  to  the  hall  he  had 
stepped  into  a  tub  of  whitewash  which  had  been  left  on 
the  sidewalk.  He  arrived  an  hour  late,  but  had  not 
spoken  five  minutes  before  all  sense  of  time  had  fled. 

To  the  close  of  his  life  he  bore  about  on  his  body  many 
a  mark,  the  result  of  collisions.  The  first  night  he  spent 
in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  he  was  nearly  killed;  hastily 
stepping  aside  to  avoid  being  run  over  by  a  drunken 
driver,  his  head  struck  an  iron  pillar,  which  laid  him 
senseless  on  the  sidewalk.  In  Mobile  he  ran  against  a 
hu^e  ladder  which  left  a  scar  upon  his  nose.  In  Boston 
he  fell  head  foremost  over  an  embankment  into  a  trench 
ten  feet  deep,  and  he  used  to  say  that  almost  every  part 
of  his  person  "bore  token  of  nearly  every  section  of  our 
widespread  country." 

Wherever  Dr.  Milburn  traveled  he  attracted  attention 
and  received  courtesies,  which  he  highly  appreciated. 
He  traveled  all  over  the  world,  without  a  guide,  except 


as  he  might  be  in  the  company  of  friends  casually,  until 
he  had  passed  the  age  when  many  who  could  see  would 
feel  the  need  of  a  companion.  He  trusted  implicitly  all 
classes  and  conditions  of  people;  would  say  to  the  sell- 
ers of  goods  and  the  dealers  in  tickets  for  transporta- 
tion, "Here  is  my  pocketbook,  take  what  you  ought  to 
take;"  and  rarely  or  perhaps  never  was  he  imposed  up- 
on. After  having  once  passed  through  a  house  he  could 
find  his  way  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 

In  his  last  years  he  depended  upon  aid,  and  when  his 
adopted  daughter  was  not  able  to  accompany  him  he  al- 
ways took  the  arm  of  a  friend. 

HIS  CHARACTERISTICS  AND  CAREER  EPITOMIZED 

On  one  occasion  he  informed  us  that  he  had  the  power 
of  discerning,  the  moment  he  entered  any  audience  room, 
whether  there  was  present  a  large  audience,  or  whether 
or  not  it  was  a  specially  intelligent  one.  Having  tested 
him  on  certain  occasions  we  bear  testimony  that  he 
could  do  this;  he  stated  that  he  did  not  know  how  he 
did  it;  but  we  are  convinced  that  he  perceived  whether 
there  were  many  or  few  by  the  degree  of  stillness,  and 
by  the  sound  of  his  own  foot  as  he  stepped  on  the  plat- 
form. Whether  the  audience  was  more  or  less  intelligent 
he  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  demonstration  on  his 
appearance.  If  it  was  boisterous,  or  languid,  or  but  a 
rustle,  he  formed  his  opinions.  In  the  first  case  they 
were  "an  uncultivated  set;"  in  the  second  case  they 
"had  a  divided  mind;"  in  the  last  they  were  likely  to  be 
thoughtful  people,  touched  with  a  tender  sympathy  for 
his  affliction. 

Many  of  his  lectures  became  famous.  A  series  was 
given  at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston  which  gave  him 
great  fame  and  were  published.  The  most  popu- 
lar was  "What  a  Blind  Man  Saw  in  England."  After  he 
had  made  five  visits  to  that  country  we  requested  him  to 
write  for  The  Christian  Advocate  a  series  of  letters  en- 
titled, "More  of  What  a  Blind  Man  Saw  in  England." 
There  were  four  or  five  of  them,  and  their  publication 
elicited  great  interest.  His  lecture  on  Aaron  Burr  was 
commended  by  statesmen,  lawyers,  and  students  of  hu- 
man nature;  also  his  lecture  on  Cicero. 


In  1856  he  published  an  interesting  volume,  "The 
Rifle,  Ax,  and  Saddlebags,  and  Other  Lectures,"  with 
an  introduction  by  the  Rev.  John  McClintock,  D.D.  The 
same  work  was  published  in  London,  with  an  introduc- 
tion by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Binney,  at  that  time  the  most 
distinguished  preacher  of  the  Congregational  body  in 
England.  The  London  "Nonconformist"  said  of  it,  "This 
is  emphatically  one  of  the  best  books  we  have  seen  for  a 
long  season,"  and  the  London  "Athenaeum,"  at  that 
time  one  of  the  very  few  authoritative  appraisers  of 
literary  value,  said,  "His  lectures  are  elegant  and  often 
ingenious,  though  said  to  be  less  forcible  than  his  un- 
premeditated orations."  Three  of  the  number  contained 
in  this  interesting  volume,  "The  Rifle,"  "The  Ax,"  and 
"The  Saddlebags,"  describe  three  periods  in  the  coloni- 
zation of  America.  He  published  several  other  works, 
all  of  which  are  interesting  and  instructive. 

In  1885  Dr.  Milburn  was  elected  chaplain  of  the  House 
(and  later  of  the  Senate)  under  President  Cleveland's 
administration,  but  for  the  rest  of  his  career,  with  the 
exception  of  Cleveland's  second  term,  he  was  under  Re- 
publican regime.  It  was  immaterial  whether  he  agreed 
in  politics,  with  the  administration,  for  his  post  was 
secure.  He  was  a  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  and  con- 
sequently under  the  Presidency  of  Polk  and  Pierce  he 
was  quite  at  home.  All  the  senators  admired  him,  most 
of  them  loved  him.  In  times  of  trouble  he  was  a  "son  of 
consolation."  His  prayers  were  rarely  more  than  four 
minutes  in  length,  and  usually  treated  some  event  or  re- 
ferred to  some  topic  which  was  attracting  public  atten- 
tion. Seldom  if  ever  did  he  depart  from  the  strictest 
propriety.  The  reports  would  frequently  publish  his 
prayers  without  the  beginning  and  the  end,  when  they 
sometimes  read  like  a  section  of  an  essay.  At  one  time 
it  was  reported  that  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  all  he  omit- 
ted the  name  of  Christ  in  his  prayer.  We  wrote  to  him 
on  the  subject,  and  he  expressed  great  grief  that  such 
a  report  should  spread,  for  he  invariably  closed  "in  the 
name  of  Christ." 

For  several  summers  within  the  pasl  fifteen  years  Dr. 
Milburn  has  supplied  noted  London  pulpits,  where  he 
was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary  preacher.  k,The 
Athenaeum"  described  his  eloquence  for  a  blind  man  as 


standing  next  to  John  Milton,  and  "The  Christian 
World"  declared  him  superior  to  any  preacher  which  the 
editor  had  heard.  "The  London  Chronicle"  said,  "Glib 
Anglican  curates  who  rattled  through  the  daily  lessons 
would  have  been  hushed  to  shame  had  they  heard  him 
recite  the  fifty-fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah  and  the  first  four- 
teen verses  of  St.  John's  gospel."  It  spoke  of  his  "noble, 
dignified  face,  his  clear,  rich,  resonant  voice,"  but  ob- 
serves that  "his  face  wears  the  look  of  awful  gravity  to 
be  seen  only  on  the  countenance  of  the  blind." 

We  have  heard  him  preach  discourses,  in  our  estimate, 
rarely  surpassed  in  classic  oratory;  again  we  have  heard 
him  deliver  in  the  most  magniloquent  way  matter  that 
was  not  worthy  of  such  an  oratorical  display;  but  never 
did  he  utter  a  word  unfit  for  publication,  or  a  sen- 
tence that  was  not  grammatically  and  rhetorically  com- 
posed. It  is  the  opinion  of  some  that  he  gave  too 
much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  manner,  but  the 
difference  between  his  highest  successes  and  his  com- 
parative failures  was  simply  this:  when  the  orator  capa- 
ble of  great  flights  falls  below  himself  he  usually  sinks 
into  various  infelicities  of  style,  hesitation,  ungraceful 
gesture,  ejaculation,  and  symptoms  of  embarrassment. 
As  a  result  of  practice,  when  Dr.  Milburn  failed,  though 
the  intellect,  imagination,  or  feelings  might  not  serve 
him  well,  he  still  retained  his  fine  oratorical  manner. 

As  a  guest  he  was  fascinating.  Whether  he  spoke  up- 
on history,  travel,  or  the  great  men  whom  he  had  heard, 
delivered  his  critical  opinions  of  the  best  poets,  orators, 
and  writers,  or  exhibited  his  gifts  as  a  raconteur,  it 
was  part  of  a  liberal  education  to  a  family  to  entertain 
him.  WThen  he  conducted  family  prayers  the  very  serv- 
ants, even  if  alien  in  language  and  religion,  would 
stand  with  the  reverence  of  devotees  in  a  cathedral  and 
contend  with  each  other  to  secure  the  best  place  to  hear. 
His  voice  seemed  to  exercise  a  peculiar  spell  over  them. 

Of  late  years  in  religious  conversation  he  was  spir- 
itual and  inexpressibly  touching.  He  knew  at  what 
periods  of  life  his  religious  fervor  declined,  and  recalled 
the  spiritual  visions  and  "gracious  chastenings"  which 
had  led  him  into  peace  again.  He  humbled  himself,  and 
in  the  long,  long  night  on  which  no  sun  ever  rose  forti- 
fied his  faith  and  maintained  the  vigor  of  his  intellect  by 


the  repetition  of  the  noblest  passages  of  Scripture  and 
the  rendition  of  the  most  elevating  hymns.  Like  the 
psalmist  David,  in  his  old  age  he  increased  in  humility 
and  spirituality  and  was  ready  for  the  inevitable. 

The  salary  of  the  chaplain  of  the  Senate  is  less  than 
the  pay  of  a  skilled  mechanic,  and  had  he  not  received 
gracious  consideration  most  gracefully  tendered  from 
his  friend,  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst,  the  widow  of  ex-United 
States  Senator  Hearst,  this  "old  man  eloquent" 
in  "age  and  feebleness  extreme"  would  have  felt  the  bit- 
terness of  poverty.  To  her  he  owed  some  of  his  tours 
abroad,  and  in  his  latest  years  his  chief  comforts  in  this 
country,  and  the  reposeful  atmosphere  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal.,  which  fanned  his  brow  as  he  slowly  sank, 
as  to  his  body,  into  the  arms  of  mother  Earth;  but  as  to 
his  soul,  as  Love  and  Faith  believe,  he  fell  into  the  arms 
of  Him  who  hath  said:  "Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear 
heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
Him." 


MEN    AND    WOMEN, 


April  25,  1903.] 

"The  Blind  Man  Eloquent." 

That  wonderful  veteran,  Dr4  Milburn.  who  has  just  died  in 
America  after  serving  as  Chaplain  to  the  Congress  for  fifty 
years,  shared  to  an  even  greater  degree  Mr.  Spurgeon's  love  for 
tobacco,  and  very  pathetic  was  it  to  watch  his  daughter  tenderly 
filling  the  old  man's  pipe,  holding  a  match  while  he  puffed  the 
smoke  that  he  cculd  not  see.  The  blindness  which  afflicted 
Br.  Milburn  when  quite  a  boy  in  no  way  impeded  liis  getting 
about. 


COURAGE   OF  THE  LATE   DR.   MILBURN, 

THE  BLIND   CHAPLAIN   OF  CONGRESS 

recent  death  of  the  Rev.  William 
Milburn,  D.D.,  the  blind  chaplain 
United  States  Senate,  at  Santa  Bar- 
Cal.,  recalls  an  interesting  circum- 
stance connected  with  his  call  to  Washing- 
ton in  1845: 

The  day  that  he  completed  his  twentieth 
year  he  was  received  on  trial  in  a  Methodist 
conference,  and  for  some  years  traveled  the 
circuits  of  Illinois.  After  being  two  years 
a  probationer,  he  was  ordained  deacon  and 
appointed  to  travel  in  the  Eastern  states,  to 
raise  money  for  an  educational  institution. 

In  the  course  of  this  journey  early  one 
Friday  morning  he  left  Cincinnati  for 
Wheeling,  W.Va.,  on  the  steamer  Hibernia. 
The  boat  was  crowded,  and  among  the  pas- 
sengers were  several  congressmen,  some  of 
each  House,  on  their  way  to  Washington  to 
take  their  seats.  "Not  a  few  of  them  swore 
outrageously,  played  cards  day  and  night, 
and  drank  villainous  whisky  to  excess." 
On  Sunday  morning,  not  having  landed,  Dr. 
Milburn  was  asked  to  preach.  Three  hun- 
dred assembled  at  half  past  ten  o'clock.  He 
took  his  stand  between  the  ladies'  and 
gentlemen's  cabins,  and  seated  in  the  places 
of  honor  upon  his  right  and  left  hand  were 
the  members  of  Congress.  As  he  approach- 
ed the  close  of  his  address  he  yielded  to  an 
impulse  to  speak  a  straightforward  word 
to  them,   delivering  himself  spontaneously 


in  words  which  were  in  subst«w^^|^olk>ws: 

"As  I  have  rarely  seen  men  ofyourflBII* 
I  felt  on  coming  on  board  this  boat  a  natur- 
al interest  to  hear  your  conversation  and 
to  observe  your  habits.  If  I  am  to  judge 
the  nation  by  you  I  can  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  it  is  composed  of  pro- 
fane swearers,  card  players  and  drunkards. 
*  *  *  Consider  the  influence  of  your  ex- 
ample upon  the  young  men  of  the  nation — 
what  a  school  of  vice  are  you  establishing! 
If  you  insist  upon  the  right  of  ruining 
yourselves,  do  not  by  your  example  cor- 
rupt and  debauch  those  who  are  the  hope 
of  the  land.  I  must  tell  you,  that  as  an 
American  citizen  I  feel  disgraced  by  your 
behavior;  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel  I  am 
commissioned  to  tell  you,  that  unless  you 
renounce  your  evil  courses,  repent  of  your 
sins,  and  believe  upon  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  with  hearts  unto  righteousness,  you 
will  certainly  be  damned." 

The  services  over  he  went  to  his  room  to 
reflect  upon  what  he  had  said.  In  view  of 
the  spirit  and  customs  of  the  period  he  was 
not  certain  what  would  happen  to  him.  but 
he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  said 
that  which  was  right  and  he  resolved  not 
to  flinch. 

While  thus  cogitating  there  was  a  tap  at 
the  door;  a  gentleman  entered  who  said. 
"I  have  been  requested  to  wait  upon  you 
by  the  members  of  Congress  on  board,  wh< 
Hrave  had  a  meeting  since  the  close  of  th< 
religious  exercises.  They  desire  me  t 
present  you  with  this  purse  of  money  (hand 
ing  him  between  fifty  and  one  hundred  dol 
lars)  as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  o 
your  sincerity  and  fearlessness  in  reproving 
them  for  their  misconduct;  they  have  alsc 
desired  me  to  ask,  if  you  will  allow  you: 
name  to  be  used  at  the  coming  election  o 
chaplain  for  Congress.  If  you  will  consen 
to  this,  they  are  ready  to  assure  you  ai 
honorable  election." 


After  consulting  with  a  minister  who  wa 
traveling  with  him.  he  consented  to  th« 
proposal.  Subsequently  he  was  elected 
and  the  money  which  they  had  given  hin 
paid  his  expenses  to  Washington. 

Dr.  Milburn's  sight  was  seriously  affectec 
by  disease  at  five  years  of  age  and  almos'. 
destroyed  by  the  carelessness  of  a  physician. 
Some  years   later  he  became  totally  blind. 

Dr.  Milburn  was  popular  as  preacher  and 
lecturer  in  England  as  well  as  in  the  United 
States.  One  of  his  favorite  lectures  was 
entitled  "What  a  blind  man  "saw  in  Eng- 
land." He  was  the  author  of  several  books, 
among  them  "Rifles.  Ax  and  Saddle-bags." 
"Symbols  of  Western  Character  and  Q'wjf- 
ization,"  "Ten  Years  of  a  Preacher's  ~\Jne" 
and  "Pioneer  Preachers  and  Peopleyof  the 
Mississippi  Valley."  '    " 


HC$/V    MILBURN,   THE    BLIND 

CHAPLAIN,   WON    HIS   SPURS. 


'he  death  of  William  Henry  Mil- 
bfrn,  for  many  years  famous  as  "The 
lind  Chaplain,'"'  recalls  the  romantic 
qfid  heroic  incidents  connected  with 
is  first  election  as  a  Chaplain  of  Con- 
gress in  1845.  When  Mllburn  was 
[wenty-two,  a  very  Blight  figure,  his 
left  eye  entirely  blind,  his  right  eye 
having  but  one  little  transparent  point 
not  so  big  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  giv- 
ing him  but  a  glimmer  of  the  outer 
world,  he  was  traveling  by  Ohio  Rivet 
steamer  from  Cincinnati  to  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  He  was  then  entirely  un- 
known to  the  world  except  to  the 
little  band  of  circuit  riders  among 
whom  he  had  been  preaching  in  the 
backwoods  for  a  year.  To  his  great 
delight  he  found  on  the  steamer  a 
large  number  of  Congressmen  of  both 
Houses,  who  were  on  their  way  to 
Washington  for  the  opening  of  a 
session.  Malburn  expected  great  pro- 
fit from  their  conversation,  but  was 
soon  shocked  at  their  profanity,  their 
gambling,  and  their  drunkenness. 

The  Ohio  River  was  low,  and  fogs 
coming  on,  they  were  detained  over 
Sunday.  At  breakfast  a  committee  of 
passengers  invited  Milburn  to  preach, 
and  a  congregation  of  three  hundred 
persons  assembled.  At  the  close  of  a 
brief  sermon,  to  the  astonishment  of 
affc  he  bowed  to  the  men  before  him, 
and  said:  'T  understand  that  you  are 
members  of  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  as  such  you  are,  or 
should  be,  the  representatives,  not  only 
of  the  political  opinions,  but  also  of 
the  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious 
condition  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
As  I  had  rarely  seen  men  of  your 
class,  I  felt,  on  coming  aboard  this 
boat,  a  natural  interest  to  hear  your 
conversation,  and  to  observe  your 
habits.  If  I  am  to  judge  the  nation  by  I 
you,  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion 


than  that  it  is  composed  of  profane 
iwearers,  card-players  and  drunkards. 

Suppose  there  should  be  an  intelligent 
foreigner  on  this  boat,  traveling 
through  the  country  with  the  intent  of 
forming  a  well-considered  and  un- 
biased opinion  as  to  the  practical  work- 
ing of  our  free  institutions — seeing 
you  and  learning  your  position,  what 
would  be  his  conclusion? — inevitably, 
that  our  experiment  is  a  failure,  and 
our  country  is  hastening  to  destruc- 
tion." 

The  Congressmen  were  a  plucky 
lot.  and  so  admired  the  nerve  and 
sincerity  of  the  young  preacher,  that 
they  at  once  bestowed  a  purse  upon 
him.  and  on  arriving  in  Washington  se- 
cured his  election  as  Chaplain.  He 
held  the  position  for  fifty-eight  years. 
— L.  A.  Banks  in  Everybody's  Maga- 
zine. 


HE  FIRST  BLIND  CHAPLA|N. 

— — — .  ■  ■  tv 

How  a  Little  Plain  Talk  Helped  a  Man 
to  a  Life  Job. 

The  death  of  William  Henry  Mil- 
burn,  for  many  years  famous  as  "The 
Blind  Chaplain,"  recalls  the  romantic 
and  heroic  inoidents  oonneoted  with 
his  first  election  as  a  Chaplain  of  con- 
gress in  1845.  When  Milburn  was 
twenty-two  a  very  slight  figure,  his 
left  eye  entirely  blind,  his  right  eye 
having  but  one  little  transparent  point 
not  so  big  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  giving 
him  but  a  glimmer  of  the  outer  world, 
he  was  travelling  by  Ohio  River 
steamer  from  Cincinnati  to  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.  He  was  then  entirely  un- 
known to  the  world  exoept  to  the  lit- 
tle band  of  circuit  riders  among  whom 
1><;  had  been  preaching  in  the  back- 
woods for  a  year.  To  his  great  de- 
light he  found  on  the  steamer  a  large 
number  of  congressmen  of  both  houses, 
who  were  on  their  way  to  Washington 
for  the  opening  of  a  session.  Milburn 
expected  great  profit  from  their  con- 
versation, but  was  soon  shocked  at 
their  profanity,  their  gambling,  and  I 
their  drunkenness. 

As  L.  A.  Banus  tells  the  story  in  I 
Everybody's  Magazine  the  Ohio  River! 
was  low,  and  fogs  coming  on,  they ' 
were  detained  over  Sunday.  At 
breakfast  a  committee  of  passengers 
invited  Milburn  to  preach  and  a  con- 
gregation of  three  hundred  persons 
assembled.  At  the  olose  of  a  brief 
sermon,  to  the  astonishment  of  all, 
he  bowed  to  the  men  before  him,  and 
said:  "I  understand  that  you  are 
members  of  the  congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  you  are,  or  should 
be,  the  representatives,  not  only  of 
the  political  opinions,  but  also  of  the 
intellectual,  moral,  aud  religious  con- 
dition of  the  people    of    this  country. 


As  I  had  rarely  seen  men  of  your 
olass,  I  felt,  on  coming  aboard  this 
boat,  a  natural  interest  to  hear  your 
conversation,  and  to  observe  your 
habits.  If  I  am  to  judge  the  nation 
by  you  I  can  come  to  no  other  conclu- 
sion than  that  it  is  composed  of  pro- 
fane swearers,  oard-players  and 
drunkards.  Suppose  there  should  be 
an  intelligent  foreigner  on  this  boat, 
travelling  through  the  oountry  with 
the  intent  of  forming  a  well-consia- 
ered  and  unbiased  opinion  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  our  free  institu- 
tions— seeing  you  and  learning  your 
position,  what  wou'.d  be  his  conclu- 
sion?— inevitably,  that  our  experiment 
is  a  failure,  and  our  oountry  is  has- 
tening to  destruction. " 

The  congressmen  were  a  plucky 
lot,  and  so  admired  the  nerve  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  young  preacher,  that  they 
at  once  bestowed  a  purse  upon  him, 
and"  on  arriving  in  Washington  secured 
his  eleotion  as  Chaplain.  He  held  the 
position  for  fifty-eight  years. 


THE  OLD  BLIND  CHAPLAIN. 

The  death  of  William  Henry  Milburn, 
for  many  years  famous  as  the  "Blind 
Chaplain,"  recalls  the  romantic  and  he- 
roic incidents  connected  with  his  first 
election  as  a  chaplain  of  Congress,  in 
1845,  says  Everybody's  Magazine.  When 
Milburn  was  22,  a  very  slight  figure,  his 
left  eye  entirely  blind,  his.  right  eye 
having  but  one  little  transparent  point 
not  so  big  as  the  head  of  a  pin,  giving 
i  him  but -a  glimmer  of  the  outer  world, 
he  was  traveling  by  Ohio  river  steamer 
from  Cincinnati  to  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
He  was  then  entirely  unknown  to  the 
world  except  to  the  little  band  of  cir- 
cuit riders  among  whom  he  had  been 
preaching  in  the  backwoods  for  a 
year. 

To  his  great  delight  he  found  on  the 
steamer  a  large  number  of  Congress- 
men of  both  Houses,  who  were  on  their 
way  to  Washington  for  the  opening  of 
a  session.  Milburn  expected  great 
profit  from  their  conversation,  but  was 
soon  shocked  at  their  profanity,  their 
gambling  and  drunkenness. 

The  Ohio  river  was  low,  and  fogs 
coming  on,  they  were  detained  oyer 
Sunday.  At  breakfast  a  committee  of 
passengers  invited  Milburn  to  preach, ., 
and  a  congregation  of  300  persons  as- 
sembled. At  the  close  of  a  brief  ser- 
mon, to  the  astonishment  of  all,  he 
bowed  to  the  men  before  him  and  said: 

•T. understand  that  you  are  members 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  as  such  you  are  or  should  be  the 
representatives,  not  only  of  the  politi- 
cal opinions,  but  also  of  the  intellec- 
tual; moral  and  religious  condition  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  As  I  had 
rarely  seen  men  of  your  class,  I  felt 
on  coming  aboard  this  boat,  a  natural 
interest  to  hear  your  conversation  and 
to  observe  your  habits.        If  I  am  to 


judge  the  nation  oy  you  i  can  come  to 
no  other  conclusion  than  that  it  is  com- 
posed of  profane  swearers,  card  players 
and  drunkards.  Suppose  there  should 
he  an  intelligent  foreigner  on  this 
boat,  traveling  through  the  country 
with  the  intent  of  forming  a  well  con- 
sidered and  unbiased  opinion  as  to  the 
practical  working  of  our  free  institu- 
tions— seeing  you  and  learning  your 
position— what  would  be  his  conclu- 
sion? Inevitably,  that  our  experim* 
a  failure  and  o  ry  is  has* 

1  ruction." 
The  Congressmen  were  a  plucky  lot, 

of  the  younger  preacher,  and  they  at 
once  a  purse  upon  him,  and 
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Thackeray, 
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Another    blind     chaplain     is    the 

"en.    who  has   been   chap- 
if    the    li  Representatives 

itablv  for  eight   years,  and  is 
a  man  of  much  natural  ability  and   - 
sense.     Mr.   Couden   was  not  born   blind, 
but    I  -        in    battling 

Union  cause  during  the  civil  war. 

the  war  he  entered 
the  Ohio  school  for  the  blind,  remain- 
ing there  tor  eight  years,  studying  spe- 
and,  after  that,  he  took 
a  three  years'  course  in  theology  in  St. 
Lawrence  University,  Canton,  N.  V. 
When  he  had  finished  his  theological 
studies,  he  entered  upon  his  first  pas- 
torate at  Madrid,  X.  V..  and  afterward 
preached  at  Willoughby.  <>..  Chatham. 
Mass..  and  Port  Huron.  Mich.,  giving 
satisfaction  in  all  these  places  and  do- 
ing a  great  deal  uf  good.  He  was  elected 
chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives In   1895. 

Mr.    Couden    has    been    married    three 
times,   his   second   wife   being   Miss   Jen- 
nie Dickinson  of  Amherst,  a  sister  of  M. 
F.   Dickinson  of  Boston.     He  is  a  genial    j 
man,   who  has  made  friends  everywhere   ; 
he   has   been.     He   has   a   keen    sense   of   i 
humor  and  loves  to  perpetrate  a  joke. 

For   instance,    he   has   found   cause   for   i 
mirth    in    the    attitude    of    the    average 
person     who     treats     a     blind     man 
though  he  were  devoid  of  all  his  senses. 
At    one    time    he    was    visiting    in    Ohio.    : 
and   the   host,    instead   of   consulting   his 
tastes,  inquired  solicitously  of  Mrs.  Cou- 
den what  he  would  like  at  table.  Finally 
the    host    bluntly     asked      Mr.      Couden. 
"How    do    you    find    your    way    to    your 
mouth?"     Without  moving  a  muscle   of 
tee,  the  blind  man  replied  gravely: 

"Oh,  I  tie  a  string  to  my  tooth  and 
then  run  my  fork  up  it."  And  the  host 
did  not  know  even  then  that  the  blind 
preacher  was  "making  game"  of  him. 

The  third  of  this  tiio  of  blind  chap- 
lains is  the  Rev.  Marcellus  Winslow 
Parman  of  Westfield,  Yt.,  who  was 
chaplain  of  the  Vermont  Senate  during 
the  last  session  and  was  so  popular  that  ! 
at  the  close  of  the  session  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  sealskin  pocketbook,  made 
to  order,  and  bearing  his  name  and  con- 
taining $139. 

Mr.  Farman  was  born  July  29.  1865. 
His  sight  was  never  good,  although  he 
attended  school  in  his  native  town  and 
entered  the  state  normal  school  in  John- 
son when  he  was  15,  doing  his  own  work 
at  that  time.  His  sight  failed  soon  after, 
however,  and  he  began  using  other  peo- 
ple's ej 

He  entered  the  University  of  Vermont 
and  remained  there  three  years,  employ- 
ing a  reader  and  gaining  good  and,  in 
seme  studies,  excellent  marks,  and  se- 
curing not  only  the  respect  but  the 
friendship  of  the  professors  and  of  Pres- 
ident Buckham. 

In  1890  he  appeared  on  the  lecture 
platform  for  the  first  time,  giving  a 
spirited  address  before  the  Burlington 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Since  that  time  he  has 
lectured  in  many  towns  and  cities  and 
received  many  sincere  words  of  praise 
from  such  men  as  Senator  Edmunds. 
Senator  Proctor,  President  Buckham 
and  many  others  almost  as  well  known. 

During  the  past   10  years   he   has    I 
reading    theology    as    well    as    lecturing, 
and  in  1901  he  was  ordained  as  a  clergy- 
man    in     the    Orthodox     Congregati 
church,     since    which   tin  fill  ad 

many   a   pulpit    as   supply;   among   I 
engagements  being  that  at  the  Boylston 


Congregational  Church,  Jamaica  Plain. 
and  the  Egleston  Square  Methodist 
Church.      He    ha  ike    a 

parish,  not  feeling  equal  to  the  numer- 
ous responsibilities  of  one,  but  his  work 
as  a  preacher  is  chiefly  In  supplying 
vacant  pulpits,  and  his  ability  in  con- 
ducting the  entire  services,  even  to  the 
scripture  readings,  is  remarkable. 

fn  the  fall  of  1902,  whei*  the  Vermont 
Senate  met,  and  a  new  clfaplain  was  to 

be  elected,  his  name  was  brought  for- 
ward, and  he   was  elor-r^d  unanimously. 

The  Hon.  C.  S.  Emery,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  state  Senate,  said:  "I 
have  heard  the  late  blind  chaplain  of 
the  United  States  Senate  officiate  many 
times,  and  1  do  not  flatter  Mr.  Far- 
man  in  the  least  when  I  say  that  his 
Avork  in  the  Vermont  Senate  was  fully 
up  to  that  of  Dr.   Milburn." 

This  seems  to  have  been  the  verdict 
of  all  who  heard  him.  and  is  of  inter- 
est now  because.  Mr.  Farman  is  to  be 
put  forward  by  Senators  Proctor  and 
Dillingham  of  Vermont  the.  coming  win- 
ter for  the  position  of  chaplain  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  so  recently  va- 
cated by  Dr.  Milburn. 

Of  his  candidacy,  the  Burlington  Daily 
Free  Press,  the  leading  daily  in  Ver- 
mont,  says: 

"It  ia  unnecessary  to  say  that  he  will 
have  thr>  loyal  support  Of  the  people  of 
this  state  in  his  candidacy  for  this 
honor.  Senators  Red  field  Proctor  and 
William  P.  Dillingham  have  announced 
their  willingness  to  present  Mr.  Far- 
man's  name,  when  Congress  convenes; 
and  under  all  the  circumstances  the 
merits  of  his  claim  will  undoubtedly 
commend  him  to  the  consideration  of 
the  members  of  the  upper  branch  of 
Congress. 


"The  Rev.  Mr.  Farman  has  won  an 
enviable  reputation  in  the  lecture  field, 
and  it  was  a  noteworthy  tribute  he  re- 
ceived when  he  was  asked  by  the  state 
officers  and  members  of  the  Legislature 
to  deliver  his  popular  lecture  on  Gen.  P. 
H.  Sheridan  in  Representatives'  Hail. 
No  more  fitting  tribute  than  this  could 
be  given  to  Mr.  Farman's  striking  quali- 
ties on  the  platform,  including  a  grace- 
ful style,  easy  delivery  and  eloquent  ut- 
terance. It  follows  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  Mr.  Farman  is  an  effective 
pulpit  orato:,  ,uid  being  a  thorough 
student,  he  invests  many  subjects, 
which  in  some  hands  would  be  dry  and 
forbidding,   with  irresistible  charm. 

"Mr.  Farman  has  a  pleasing  person- 
ality, and  his  host  of  friends  believe 
that  he  would  be  found  to  officiate  with 
great  acceptability  if  chosen  to  the 
chaplaincy  of  the  United  States  Senate  " 
Mr.  Farman  was  never  married,  but 
lives  with  his  father  and  mother  (who 
is  blind  also)  in  a  pleasant  house  in  the 
quiet  little  village  of  Westfield,  a.  town 
which  celebrated  its  100th  anniversary 
last  year,  and  during  the  past  month 
raised  a  memorial  tablet  to  (Jen 
Hazen,  of  pre-revolutionary  fame,  who 
cut  a  road  over  the  mountains  in  the 
southwest  corner  of  the  town,  ever  since 
known  as  "Hazen's  Notch." 

From    this    peaceful    spot    he    goes    out 
to   lecture   and   to  preach,    and    to    it   re- 
turns to  take   up  again  his  quiet   read- 
ings   and     pursu  eadv,     uninter- 
rupted train  of  thought  which  has  been 
such  a  factor  in   his  development.     L,ife 
in     Washington,     should     he     be     called 
there,    will   be  quite  different   from   this; 
but  although  contact  with  eminent   peo- 
ple   may    be    what    he    now    needs,    it    is 
the    calm,    sue                   trengtft     of     the 
I  mountains    which    has    given    him    the 
i  strong,     lovable    character    which    will 
!  take  him  there. 


October      *3,       1 7  o  3 

KNEW    THE    VOICE. 

tike  many  other  blind  people,  the  late  Mr.  Milburn. 
>  chaplain  of  Congress,  could  identify  people  by 
their  voices  even  when  lie  did  not  know  them 
well,  or  bad  not  seen  them  for  years.  This  is  not 
strange  when  we  remember  that  Helen  Keller, 
who  is  deaf  and  blind,  can  meet  ten  people  at 
once  whom  she  lias  never  "seen*-  before,  and 
when  they  shake  hands  with  her  to  say  good-by, 
can  call  them  all  by  their  right  names,  identifying 
them  by  the  feeling  of  their  hands.  The  Boston 
Transcript  tells  a  story  which  illustrates  the 
power  among  the  blind  to  recognize  voices. 

Once,  when  Mr.  Milburn  was  out  driving,  a  man 
stopped  the  carriage  and  beckoned  Mr.  Milburn's 
friend  to  come  across  the  street.  He  went,  and 
the  stranger  said: 

•When  I  was  eighteen  or  twenty  years  old  Doctor 
Milburn  was  in  the  habit  of  dining  with  my  father. 
1  want  to  see  if  he  will  know  me  by  my  voice." 

The  two  men  went  back  to  Mr.  .Milburn's 
carriage.    The  stranger  said  : 

"Doctor  Milburn,  do  you  know  me?" 

••Yes.  sir,  you  are  the  son  of  my  old  friend,  the 
publisher.  Mr.  Harper.'*  Mr.  Milburn  had  not 
heard  the  voice  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

Not  long  before  Mr.  Milburn  died  Bishop 
Cranston  visited  him  and  entered  the  room  without 
having  his  name  announced.  When  he  spoke, 
Mr.  Milburn  called  him  by  his  name.  They  had 
not  met  for  twenty-nine  years. 
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A   Bjjjul    fli  iTTUc   Chaplain. 

Some    years    ago  the  Senate  of  the 

P  States    had    a    blind  chaplain, 
u  kindly  give  me  his  name  and 
something  about  him;     is  he 
ing?  H.  G.  H. 

You  probably  have  in  mind  the 
Rev.  William  Henry  Milburn,  who 
was  chaplain  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate  for  many  years.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia,  in  1S23,  and  was  edu- 
cated at  Illinois  College.  He  entirely 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  partially 
of  the  other  while  he  was  a  boy  and 
finally  became  entirely  blind.  He  be- 
came a  minister  in  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  in  1843,  and  after- 
wards served  appointments  at  Mobile 
and  Montgomery,  Ala.%  but  for  two' 
years  after  18  52  he  preached  in  an 
independent  church.  He  was  or- 
dained a  deacon  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  1865  and  priest 
a  year  later,  but  returned  to  the  Meth- 
odist Church  in  1871.  He  was  elected 
chaplain  of  Congress  in  1845  and  in 
1853,  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Pwep- 
resentatives  in  1885,  and  the  succeed- 
ing terms^as  chaplain  of  the  Senate 
•H*m  MTtt  to  1902.  Mr.  Millburn  died 
In  1003. 
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